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AUSTRIA AND HUNCARY. 

Tue visit of the Emperor of Austria to Pesth has brought 
forward again the Hungarian question, which still seems to 
us quite insoluble, though it is evident that a solution is now 
earnestly desired on both sides. For the last fourteen or 
fifteen years Austria has maintained an attitude of menace 
towards Hungary, and Hungary one of passive resistance 
towards Austria, The Hungarians have positively refused 
to have anything to do with a German Parliament, and the 
Austrians, to punish them for not coming to the Reichsrath, 
have imposed military government upon them. Both 
Hungary and Austria have suffered from th‘s state of 
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things. The former has been ruled like a conquered 
country, while the latter has been impeded a every step 
in its domestic and foreign policy by a feeling of 
insecurity caused by the disaffection of the largest, most 
populous, and most warlike of the various kingdoms and 
provinces which, together, make up the Austrian Empire, 
During the Emperor's stay at Pesth many civilities have been 
exchanged between his Majesty and the representatives of 
the Hungarian nobility, and it is certain that the Hungarian 
Diet will shortly be convoked. Already enough has been done 
to alarm both the Ministerial party at Vienna—who would 
force Hungary to send representatives to the Reichsrath or 
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leave her without representation at all—and the extreme 
party among the Hungarians, who desire nothing less than 
absolute separation from the Austrian Crown and the recon- 
struction of Hungary into an independent kingdom—or, better 
still, a republic. There is at least a chance of some 
arrangement being brought about, but it is a very slight - 
one, Of course, the Emperor of Austria does not wish 
any portion of his subjects to rise in arms against his 
authority, and it is natural that he should desire to secure, 
not merely the cessation of passive resistance, but the actual 
support of the Hungarian people, But he took steps towards 
this end in 1861, when the Diet was convoked, without any 
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good result, the members refusing absolutely to elect deputies 
to sit in the Central Chamber at Vienna, The Diet is now to 
meet again, and it is certain that, at present, as in 1861, 
deputies will not be chosen to take their places in the 
Beichsrath side by side with Germans, Poles, Ruthenians, and 
Bohemians, The Hungarians, in fact, are willing to do anything 
except contribute their assigned quota of members to the Impe- 
rial Legislature, The Austrian Emperor is their King, but the 
Austrian empire is not their country, andthey have no inclina- 
tion to unite their fate to that of the numerous and remarkably 
heterogeneous nationalties which, according to the new 
Imperial system, are to be fused together through their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament assembled, 

The Austrian Emperor, on the other hand, is also willing 
to make concessions, but on the sole condition that the 
Hungarians, instead of keeping themselves aloof from the 


rest of the empire, shall send deputies to take part in the dis- | 


cussions and deliberations of the Reichsrath. Here, then, is 


the difficulty which seems to us insuperable—the Hungarians _ 
will do everything to prove their loyalty to the Emperor | 


except consenting to be represented in the Reicharath ; while 
the Emperor will do everything to prove his good will towards 
his Hungarian subjects except allowing them to legislate for 
themselves in their ancient Hungarian Diet-—for what is now 
called the Hungarian Diet is only a provincial assembly, pos- 
seasing no political powers, except the uncared-for right to 
depute members to debate on the politics of the whole empire 
at Vienna, 5 
The conditions on which the Hungarians would make peace 
with the Austrian Government seem moderate enough when 
considered from a Hungarian point of view, but they are 
inacceptable all the same, They do not object to supply the 
Austrian army with a fair proportion of recruits ; they are 
quite ready to take upon themselves a just share of the 
Austrian debt ; but they insist upon having their own finance 
department, and of having no Ministers in common with the 
rest of the empire except the War Minister and the Minister 


of Foreign Affairs, Entry into the Reicharath is, of course, | 


not to be thought of; and that being the case, the whole 
project of reconciliation between Hungary and Austria, as it 
seems to us, falls to the ground, 

The revolutionists in all parts of Europe will be much 
grieved, as the driends of good government and of peace will 
be rejoiced, if an understanding between Hungary and the 
Austrian Government should really be arrived at. For the 
present is a very critical moment in the history of Hungary. 
That country, so long in a state of sullen discontent, has now 
been thrown into a state of great excitement. Hopes have been 
raised which it is more than possible will not be gratified ; 
and if the Hungarian Diet, now about to be convoked, should 
find its propositions to the Crown rejected and, as in 1861, 
should be dissolved, then it is to be feared that a strong cur- 
rent of anti-Austrian feeling will set in, by which even the 
most moderate among the Hungarians may gradually be carried 
away, Every one who has studied the physiognomy of Eu- 
ropean institutions, so plentiful since the year 1848, must have 
observed how often the moderate party in a population of 
malcontents suffers itself to be led from observation to action 
by the extreme party. The Hungarians have, hitherto, given 
proofs of political wisdom by discountenancing, as a nation, 
the attempts that a few sworn revoluti-nists among them 
have made to provoke an appeal to arms, But, if it should 
now appear once more that to bring about a good understand- 
ing between Hungary and the Austrian Government is im- 
possible, the slightest agitation in Venetia would at once be a 
sign for a commotion in Hungary ; and another Hungarian 
insurrection, dieastrova as it might be for Austria, would 
in all probability be fatal to the Hungarians themselves, If 
England would not interfere to save Poland from Russia, or 


Denmark from Pruasia, is it probable that she wogd go to | 


war with her old ally, Austria, for the sake of Hungary? It 
may be said that the Hungarians alone could beat the 
Austrians ; and this, if they once found means to get an arm 

together, they probably would do, as they did in 1848 and 


1849, Bat it is tolerably certain that if the Austrians were | 


beaten they would cnce more call upon the Russians to assiat 
them ; and the principle of non-intervention (according to the 
vulgar and erroneous, but exceedingly popular, interpretation 
of that much-abused expression) would forbid us to do more 
than protest againat such a step, 

There would be this difference, however, between the effect 
of the Russian intervention of 1849 and that of a Russian 
intervention in the present day. In 1849 the Russians asked 
nothing from the Austrians in return for the services rendered 
by them, In 1865 they would only help the Austriana to re- 
conquer Hungary on condition of a cession of territory being 
made to them, Previously to 1848 Austria had, since the 
Treaty of Vienna, been as stanch a friend to Russia as even 
Prussia herself ; but since the intervention of Russia in Hungary, 
Austria has twice been guilty of the “ immense ingratitude” by 
which Prince Metternich. had prophesied that she would and 
must one day distinguish herself. She failed to assiat Russia 
during the Crimean War, and she aimed despatches at her 
during the Polish insurrection. Russia is not likely to forgive 

this “ treachery,” as she, no doubt, considera it, We believe 
that, in the event of th- Hungarians rising in arms, she would 
net leave Austria to tae care of herself... She would help her 
to pat down the insurrection, but she would demand payment 
for doing 20. Thus she might restore Hungary to Austria on 
condition of receiving Eastern Galicia—a province, or half 
province, which she has long coveted, and of which a portion 
was actually made over to her by Napoleon, in 1809, and re- 
mained in her possession until the great European settlement 
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"after the fall of Bonaparte, Prussia helped materially 
put down the Polish insurrection of 1863, and was afterwards 

‘ allowed by Russia to seize a portion of Denmark oa which 

, Russia herself had remote claims, If Russia assists Austria a 
second time in suppressing a Hungarian insurrection, it will 
be to Austria that she will look for her indemnity. 


THE AQUARIUM AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

AQUARIUMS, apiaries, aviaries, fern-cases, and similar construc- 
| tions, have of late years, on a larger or smaller scale, become or- 
Sere euemans in most households, and very great improvements 
' have been made in the construction and arrangement of such homes 
for the finny, the feathered, the insect, and the vegetable tribes. 
| But, perhaps, the most perfect thing of the kind is the aquarium 
| lately completed in the Crystal Palace. The structure is a polygon 
; of considerable size, with a clear walk round, and the cases con- 
| taining the fish arranged on each side, The roof is of timber 
| painted black, the base or body of the edifice of the substance 
nown in the building trade as “compo.” In this there are on each 
side of the peemnas lass cases filled with beautiful specimens of gold 
| and silver fish, chub, bream, carp, perch, and various mongrel or 
variegated varieties, mingled in such a way as to produce a very fine 
effect by the contrast of their different colours, which is immensely 
heightened by the intense light which is thrown in upon them from 
above; while below, and in the circular passage round the structure, 
| there is deep shadow, Besides the fish, of course, the cases are 
filled with rockwork, shells, sand, and different kinds of water- 
' plants, all of which contribute to the very pleasing effect 
produced, The pleasure of witnessing the gambols : of 
the finny tenants of the cases, which is a very favourite pastime 
' with visitora, is increased by the fact that the cases containing 
the fish are all rather above the level of the eye, and that, conse- 
quently, no stooping or —— = the depths of a pond, is 
necessary in order to observe all that is going on within, The large 
size of some of the  aegrery’ in the cases might lead to the idea 
that the neg magnifies ; but this is not the case, the fish fat geen 
exactly their actual size, The aquarium is so constructed as to 
secure & continual stream of water flowing through it, and has 
likewise little jets or fountains constantly playing, which at once 
contribute to the healthfulness of the tenants and impart an idea of 
refreshing coolness to the whole sructure. Altogether, a more 
admirably contrived and interesting exhibition than the Crystal 
Palace Aquarium can scarcely be conceived. Besides those in the 
aquarium, the ponds in the centre of the building are alive with 
gold, silver, and other descriptions of fish, which, darting about 
among the opening flowers of the great water-lily and other plants, 
with their bright-coloured fins flashing in the sun's rays, produce an 

exceedingly pleasing and ee effect, : . 
The directors have also a fish-hatching apparatus in om 
in the building, and have succeeded in producing from the ova 
numerous fine and healthy specimens of n, trout, &c. There has 
likewise been recently added to the attractions of the Palace a very 
| fine chim which is about 3ft. in height, is a native of the 
' west .coast of Africa, and is supposed to be about two years of age. 
This strange caricature of humanity is evidently a fi with a 
strong sense of humour, and enjoys a romp with the intelligent 
ung man in whose charge he is placed with infinite zest. He has 
toon supplied with an artificial tree, a rope, and a trapeze, and 
swings and leaps about, after the manner of Leotard, with great 
sgility; and when he succeeds in eluding the pretended chase of his 

, chuckies and laughs with immense glee. 

he arrangements for the Great Handel Festival, on the 26th, 
28th, and 30th inst., may now to be said to be complete, The 
metropolitan rehearsals have now been all got through; the 
country chorus, selected from the chief provincial societies and 
cathedral choirs, have all been engaged for some weeks past, and 
the superintendents of the Sacred Harmonic Society have recently 
been engaged in tours of inspection in the provincial districts, The 
—- will include nearly the entire bands of both Italian 
pera 


companies, and the most talented English and foreign per- 


formers available. There will be upwards of 400 lormers on 
stringed instruments alone, including seventy-five double-basses ; 
whiie the vocalists will number several thousands, Mr. Costa will 


be conductor. The great full rehearsal is fixed for Friday, the 23rd, 
at one o'clock, and the festival itself, as we have said, for the 26th, 
28th, and 30th, at three. The arrangements made for the accommo- 
dation of visitors are very perfect, and are likely to give much 
satisfaction. Two hundred gentlemen have undertaken to act as 
stewards, and on each day will, as heretofore, conduct visitors to 
their allotted seats in the ve blocks, Some months ago the 
directors entered into contracts for 10,000 additional chairs, which 
have now nearly ali been delivered at the Palace, 


Foreign Gutelligence, 


awn meemiegeeent 
® FRANCE, 

The Emperor returned to Paris on Saturday evening. The 
Empress and the young Prince were in the carriage with his 
| Majesty, who looked remarkably weil and robust, A large number 
| of persons assembled to receive him, and gave him a very cordial 
welcome, Prince Napoleon was not present, A debate in the 


Corps Législatif on the Mexican question, very ably conducted on 
both sides, has ended in a tremendous majority for the Govern- 
ment. The Cabinet, however, bas sustained a decided and some- 


what significant defeat in the same chamber. In the Committee on 
| the Budget a vote of six million franca was proposed for a new post- 
office. ‘This vote was opposed by M. Segris, an Imperialist, who was 
supported by many of the habitual defenders of all Government 
measures; and after a discussion, in which it was shown that the 
ap change of site was both unnecessary and inexpedient, the 
ouse rejected the vote without a division, 
The resignation of Prince Napoleon of the vice-presidency of the 
Commission has 


Privy Council and the " caevmgad of the Exhibition 
been accepted by the Emperor. 

Whe gee eel ye agg mag at Toulon for another trial of a new 
electric infernal machine, by which, it is stated, iron-clad vessels 
can be instantaneously destroyed, 

ITALY. 

Signor Vegezzi has had two conferences at Rome with Cardinal 
Antonelli, and his negotiations with the Papal Government seem 
likely to terminate succeasfally, The Pope assembled the Cardinals 
and informed them that his respecting the Italian 
qhane = been favourabl, ved by King Victor Emmanuel, 

eral Della Mamora, and Signor Lanza, but were opposed by 
Signor Natoli. 
t is asserted that his Holiness has remitted funds to Paris for the 
payment of that portion of the debt appertaining to the former 
ontifical provinces now united to Italy. 

An agent of Juarez is reported to be in Turin endeavouring to 
enlist officers and men who formerly served under Garibaldi for the 
service of the Mexican President against Maximilian and the 
French. It is asserted, however, that the chiefs of the party of 
action have rejected his advances, 


AUSTRIA. 

The Emperor returned to Vienna on the Sth inst. His Majest: 
in an autograph letter of thanks to Count von Palffy, Governor Ht 
Hungary, states that he has been greatly moved the sincere 

roois of affection afforded him upon all sidez, In conclusion, the 

mperor expresees the hope of soon returning to Pesth to complete 
the pleasing task which all have at heart. He has also signed a 
decree —s the suppression of military tribunals for the trial of 
offences committed by civilians in Hungary. 


PRUSSIA, 
The Prussian Government is anxious to clear itself from the 
mputation of having allowed the Danes in North Schleswig to be 
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to | harshly treated. It has therefore published a copy of the in. 


structions forwarded in the middle of last month to its ciyi| 

commiasioner in the duchies, directing that the fullest persona] 

investigation should be made to ascertain whether any hardships 

had been suffered by Danish Schleswigers, in order that, if an 

bee of complaint should be found to exist, instant redress might 
given, 

A digcussion took place in the Chamber on Tuesday, when Herr 
Wagner moved that “the Government be requested to endeavour 
to bring about the annexation of the duchies to Prussia, even by 
indemnifying, if necessary, any claimant to their possession.” Oa this 
motion Herr von Bismarck said :—“ The programme for the solution 
of the question of the duchies, as Pro , bas been completely carried 
out except the installation of the Prince of Augustenberg as Duke 
of Schleswig- Holstein. This can take place any day upon the 
Prince proving his hereditary right to the duchies, whica he has y p 
to the present time failed to do. In a conversation with me last 
year, his Highness rejected the moderate demands of Prussia, and 
expressed himself as follows :—‘ Why did you come to the duchies 
We did not call you. Matters would have been settled without 
Prussia,’ Annexation to Prussia is the best thing for Schleswig- 
Holstein, but there is no prospect of its accomplishment on account 
of the large debts for which it would be necessary for Prussia to 
render herself liable. After the refusal of our moderate demands by 
the Prince of Augustenberg, we shail be justified in subsequently 
increasing them.” 

GREECE. 


The King of Greece opened the National Assembly, on the 91) 
inst., in @ speech from the Throne. Among other matters, his 
Majesty announced that his Government was engaged in an 
arrangement for the payment of the loan of 1832, guaranteed by 


the Powers, 
THE UNITED STATES. 
GENERAL NEWS. 


We have news from New York to the 3rd inst, 

General Kirby Smith had surrendered to General Canby on the 
same terms as bad been granted to General Lee. The surrender 
includes the whole of the Confederacy across the Mississippi, so tat 
the Federal Government has not an enemy left in the field, 

The Government, notwithstanding the surrender of General Kirby 
Smith, had dispatched an extensive military and naval expedition, 
fitted out at Fortress Monroe, to Texas. 

Mr, Davis had been transferred to the Capitol Prison, at Wash- 
ington. He was to be tried by the District Supreme Court, under 
the presidency of Judge Carter. It was reported that President 
Johnson had given permission to Charles O’Connor to defend Mr, 


Davis. 

-Secretary Mallory, of the Confederate Navy, and General 
Howell Oobb, of Georgia, under , passed through Chattanooga, 
en route to Nashville, on the 29th ult. 

General Longstreet had received permission from President 
Johnson to visit Washington on personal business. 

The Military Commission which tried Senator Harris, of Mary- 
land, had d him “Guilty,” and sentenced him to three years 
pene and forfeiture of all political rights, President 
Johnson approved the finding, but remitted the sentence, 

The day appointed by President Johnson for national mourning 
for the death of President Lincoln was observed throughout the 
North by general suspension of business and the exercise of religious 
services, 

An abstract of General Sherman's report to General Grant, 
animadverting in strong terms against the conduct of Halleck and 
Stanton towards him, haa been published. Halleck had been since 
Bu, by Thomas, and it was believed that Stanton would have 
to retire from the Oabiuet. 

In consequence of frequent quarrels and disturbances between 
intoxicated officers and soldiers in Washington, General Grant had 

hibited all sales of liquors in the city whue the armies remain in 
ta vicinity, 

Secretary Seward had rescinded the order requiring persons from 
foreign countries entering the United States by sea to be provided 
with passports, 

The Washington agent of the Associated Press announces that 
the Government has under consideration the question of colonising 
all the Indian tribes between Minnesota and lowa and the Rocky 
Mountains on a reservation somewhere on the northern border of 
Montana and Wakota, with the British possessions adjoining for 
an unlimited hunting: ground. 

A party of Mexican emigrants, connected with the barque Brontes, 
had been arrested at San Francisco, charged with conspinng to seize 
the Peruvian steamer Colon and put her to sea as a Mexican pri- 
vateer. The plan contemplated the seizure of a Freach transport. 

Tn the Senate of the Tennessee Legislature a bill had been passed 
defining the qualifications of a voter. He must be a while male 
citizen, twenty-one years of age. It excludes from free auffrage all 
over twenty-one who sided the rebellion. 

The World statea that Admiral Goldsborough’s fleet of thirty to 
sixty veseels, comprising the Ironsides and two double-turreted 
ee will leave for the Mediterranean in the beginning of July 
nex! 

AMNESTY PROCLAMATION, 

On the 30th of May the following proclamation by President 
Johneon was published in the American papers :— 

Washington, May 29, 1865. 
BY THE PRESIPENT OF THE UNITED STATES—A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas the President of the United States, on the 8th day of December, 
A.D, 1863, and on the 26th day of March, A.D, 1864, did, with the object to sup- 
press the existing rebellion, to induce all persons to return to their loyalty, 
and to restore the suthority of the United States, issue proclamations offer- 
ing amnesty and pardon to certain persons who had, directly or by implica- 
tion, participated in the said rebeliion; and whereas many persons who had 
80 in said rebellion have, since the iesuance of said proclamation, 
failed or neglected to take the benetite offered thereby; and whereas many 
pergone who have been justiy deprived of all claim to amnesty and pardon 
thereunder by reason of their participation, directly or by implication, in 
said rebellion, and continued hostility to the Government of the United 
States since the date of said proclamation, now desire to apply for and 
obtain amnesty and pardon : To the end, therefore, that the autnority of the 
Government of the United States may be restored, and that peace, order, and 
freedom may be established, I, Andrew Johnson, President of the United 


States, do proclaim and declare that I hereby grant to ali persons who have, 
directly or indirectly, participated in the existing rebellion, except as 
hereinafter excepted, amnesty and pardon, with the restoration of all rights 
of , except as to slaves, and in cases where legal procecaings 

the laws of the United States for the confiscation of property 
of persone engaged in rebellion 


ing oath or ae thenceforward keep and maintain said oath 
t 


2. All who left judicial stations under the United States to aid the 


ion. 
8, All who shali have been mili er naval officers of the said pretended 
es Government, above She tank of entonel ia the army or lieutenant 
vy. 
& All who left seata in the Congress of the United States to aid the 


§. Ali who or tendered resignations of their commissions in ine 
army or navy of the United States to evade duty in resisting the rebellion, 

6, All who have engaged in any way in treating otherwise than lawluliy 
as prisoners of war persons found in the United States service as officers, 

seamen, or in other capacities. 

% persons who have been or are absentees from the United Siates for 
the purpose of the rebellion. 

8. All military naval officers in the rebel service who were educated 
by the Government in the Military Academy at West Point or the United 
States Navel y- 2 
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9, All persons who held the pretended offices of Governors of States in in- 
surrection against the United States. ) 
"10, All persons who left their homes within the jurisdiction and protection 
f the United States and passed beyond the Federal military lines into the 
<o-called Confederate States for the purpose of aiding the rebellion. 
“11, All persons who have been engaged in the destruction of the commerce 
of the United States upon the high seas; and all persons who have made 
raids into the United States from Canada, or been engaged in destroying the 
commerce of the United States w’ the lakes and rivers that separate the 


of war, or persons 


ined 
oe All persons who have voluntarily participated in said rebellion, and 
the estimated value of whose taxable propert, 
i4, All persons who have taken the oath of ars prescribed in the 
of allegiance to the 


pardon by an, 
41] be liberally extended, as 
od the peace and dignity of the United States. 

The Secretary of State will establish rules and regulations for administering 
and recording the said amnesty oath so as to ensure its benefit to the people 
and guard the Government fraud. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto eet ~ hand and caused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed. Dated at the City of Washington, the twenty- 
ninth day of May, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
cixty-five, and of the Independence of the United States the eighty-ninth. 


REW JOHNSON. 
MEXICO. 
Official despatches received in Paris, from Mexico, announce that 
the Juarist bands have been everywhere beaten y the Imperialista, 
In several States the inhabitants are organising for the defence of 


their persons and property, 
-_e DAHOMEY. 


Intelligence has been received in Madrid that the King of 
Dahomey had been compelled to fly from his capital, but had sub- 
sequently returned, He was to take retaliatory measures, 
and had redoubled his cruelties, 


GREAT DEFEAT OF THE RUSSIANS IN KHOKAN. 

By advices from Tiflis of the 17th ult. we learn that the progress 
Russian arms in Central Asia haa just received a eerious check, Hitherto 
everything had favoured the progress of General Endokimoff, whose suc- 
cesses were a3 Much due to the exertions of Prince Gortschakoff as to the 
military talents of the generals of the Czar. Having made friends of the 
important population bee hes the Khanat of Khokan, called Ksissans, 
General Endokimoff cai army of 40,000 or 50,000 infantry, 
proportionate force of cavalry and artillery, into these districts of Central 
Asia, knowing well how far he could count a this 
on the side vy a Aral, cu ae he oo “ A 
possession 0} fortress m » & place o! strategic importance 
near the mouth of the gy claimed the f fortress as having been 
sold to them by the late Khan of Khokan, now in exile at Bokhara, Koadaiar 
Khan. On the side of Turkistan the Russians, after a fifteen days’ march, 
advanced to Hadja-Ahmed, the Tesak of the Russians, and thence, after 
another march of six days, reached the fortress of Tchimkett, otherwise 
known as Toumkat, a place only three or four days’ march from ‘Tachkend. 
This progress the Russians made without firing a 

The great object of the late march of the Russians has been to obtain pos- 
session of the town of Tachkend, as occupying a point strategically the most, 
favourable to their views, being on oneside the key to the Khanat of Khokan, 
and on the other seriously threatening the Khanat of Bokhara, if the latter 
ventured to offer any ass! to the former. General Endomikoff, after 
his march of twenty-one days, was able to arrive almost at the gates of 
to obtain possession of the gon with the 
future view of the occupation of Tachkend. He — ed, it 


anticipated that, in place of an easy conquest, he would find the Regent of 
Khokan—the Emir Mera-Ali Khanli—at the head of a numerous force, ready 
to oppose him. 

The Russian General, seeing the place in a perfect state of defence, with a 
battery of fifty cannon, gave up all idea of attacking it, and gave battle 
instead to the Emir, The conflict was a bloody one, and ended in the defeat 
of the Russians, who were compelled to fall back upon Hadja Ahmed with a 
precipitancy which amounted to a flight. The Khokanese had about 1000 
killed and wounded, and the Russians, it is said, about four times that 
number. No doubt General Endokimoff will endeavour, at the earliest 
opportunity, to retrieve this disaster, but it will be difficult for him to take 
Tchimkett, not only on account of the strength of the place, but of the spirit 
of the inhabitants, which is now thoroughly roused, 


TnE INDICTMENT AGAINST EX-PRESIDENT DAVIS, — The indictment 
against Mr. Jefferson Davis for treason is of great length. In substance it 
is as jollows :—“* The grand jury of Washington present that Jefferson Davis, 
late of the county of Henrico, in the State of Virginia, yeoman, being an 
inhabitant of and resident in the United States of America, and owing 
allegiance and fidelity to the said States, not having the fear of God before 
his eyes and weighing the duty of his allegiance, but being moved and 
seduced by the instigation of the devil, wickedly devising and disturbing the 
peace and tranquillity of the United States, to disturb the Government of 
the said States and to excite rebellion, insurrectipn, and war against them, 
on the Ist of June, 1864,in the State of Virginia, with force and arms, 
unlawfully, falsely, maliciously, and traitorously did compass and intend to 
raise, levy, and carry on war, insurrection, and rebellion against the said 
States, for the subversion of the Government thereof, in the county of 
Washington aforesaid, and within the jurisdiction of this court. And, in 
order to fulfil and bring to effect the said traitorous intentions, Jefferson 
Davis, on the 15th of June, 1864, being leagued in conspiracy with a large 
number of insurgents and false traitors, and being their leader and com- 
mander-in-chief, and recognised and obeyed by them as such in the 
prosecution of open war against the States for the subversion of the 
Government thereof, did unlawfully, &c., order and command a great 
multitude of the said insurgents and false traitors to march and proceed 
in a warlike manner from the State of Virginia to the county of 
Washington, unlawfully, &c., to levy and carry on war os the United 
States for the subversion of the Government thereof; and did provide them 
with horses, wagons, ambulances, warlike weapons, ammunition, and pro- 
visions for their subsistence while so carrying on war against the United 
States in the county of Washington. And afterward, on the i2th of July. 
1864, the said insurgents and false traitors, in obedience to the said order and 
command of Jefferson Davis, with the said horses, &c., provided. by him, 
and being divided into companies and regiments, did march into and invade 
the county of Washington, and with force of arms array and dis them- 
selves in battle against the United States for the subversion of the Govern- 
ment thereof; and by means of the weapons and ammunition so provided 
and supplied by Jefferson Davis did attack and make war upon Fort Stevens, 
then used and occupied by the military forces of the United States, and 
did attack, assault, and make war upon the troops of the United States there 
assembled, and kill and wound a large number—to wit, 500 of them. And 
so the jurors upon their oath do say that, then and there, and within the 
jurisdiction of the Court, in pursuance of his traitorous inclinations, imagin- 
ings, and purposes, Jefferson Davis, with the insurgents so traitorously 
assembled, armed, and arrayed, most wickedly, maliciously, and trai 
did ordain, prepare, levy, and on war against the United States of 
America, for the subversion of the Government thereof, contrary to the duty 
of his allegiance and fidelity, against the Constitution, peace, and Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, and against the statute in such case 
made and provided.” 


KARSANDAS MULJI. 

Prope in Europe have little idea of the religious controversies 
which distract the various sects of Hindoos in India; and probably 
most of our readers will now hear for the first time of the of 
the Mahdrdjas, and of their exposure by Karsandés Malji, a por- 
trait of whom accompanies this article, and who was born about the 
year 1834, is of the Banian caste, and was brought up in the 
Vallabhichfrya sect, some account of whose history, tenets, and 
practices will be found in another column, On attaining the 

ears of discretion, he soon perceived the immense divergence 

tween the tenets of his sect and the doctrines of the ancient 
Hindoo religion, and began to think seriously of reform. a 
that the authority exercised by the Mabdrajas, the high priests o 
his sect, having no other support than hereditary superstition, 
maintained, too, by craft and cunning, could never stand against 
the light of truth, he patiently waited for an occasion when he 
could raise an outcry and provoke controversy and debate. The 
desired opportunity aaivel. In 1855 the Gujurati Brabmins in 
Bombay, wishing to make an offering to Siva of Chhapanbhoga 
(fifty-six kinds of consecrated food), commenced a subscription for 
the purpose, The food was ¢ffered at the shrine of the idol, and 
widely distributed amongst the Brahmins, The Mahirijas con- 
tended that the food was holy and ought not to have been partaken 
of by the Brahmins, The dispute led to newspaper controversy, and 
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much healthy discussion took place ; and it was at this period that 
Karsandds Mulji struck his first blow against the Mabdrdjas by pub- 
lishing a weekly newspaper, called the Satya Prakdisha (Light of 
Truth), in which he denounced and exposed the corruption and 
immorality of the sect. Being conducted by a Vaishnuva, the 
Mahbirdjas were iarly sensitive to its censure, and tried every 
means of silencing the writer; but the reformer was too much in 
earnest to pay any attention to either threats or bribes, 

The opposition paper, the Chdbak, whilst advocating the cause of 


the Mabfirijas, nally abused some of the reforming party, one 
of whom, in indignation, commenced an action for damages, The 
Mabfrdjas, on being subpcenaed as witnesses, endeavoured to evade 


the subpcena by claiming exemption from attending courts of justi 
on the cound thata Mabérsja ia defiled by contact with Euro “4 
They even framed a document which was called by the reformers 
the “Slavery Bond.” Karsandés Mulji says, “The temples were 
closed for a week to force parties to sign the bond, and the person 
signing it bound himeelf not to write anything against the Mahirfjas 
nor attempt to procure their attendance at the Supreme Court. One 
of its objects was to excommunicate me.” Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, he wrote a long article reprehending the reveral clauses of the 
bond, which created a great sensation, and urged the contest of dis- 
cuseion to ita highest pitch. He argued that the Mahirijas, who 
were afraid of being defiled in a court of justice, had no objection to 
mix with Europeans on other occasions, and proved that they went to 
see the Dockyard and the Mint, and travelled on the railways. The 
excitement was intense, and not only the Satya Prakdsha but the 
= iS goenly freely ventilated the subject of the crimes and errers 
) sect, 

The Mah{rdjas, perceiving that they could not silence Karsand:s 
by threats of excommun ion, or prevent the public press from ex- 
posing their misdeeds, attempted to attain their object by other 
means, Jadundthji Brizratanji, an influential Maharaja of Surat, 
aarens consulted with his followers as to whether an action for libel 
brought by him against the publishers could be prosecuted in his 
absence from the court, arrived in Bombay about the middle of 
1860. The young reformer, unaware of the object of the Mahfrfja’s 
visit, having heard that he had established a school at Surat, gave 
him a hearty welcome in his paper. One of the reformer's friends 
invited the Mahfrdja to hold a public discussion on the subject of the 
re-marriage of Hindoo widows, to which he (the Mabiirija) was 
opposed, Being worsted in the controversy, Jadunathji asserted 
that the principles of the reform party were adverse to the ancient 
religion of the Hindoos. Ofcourse, Karsandiis took up the subject 
in his paper, and invited the Mahér4ja to discuss the matter through 
the medium of the press. The discussion was carried on in several 
issues of the paper. Such popular interest was excited that the 
Mah4réja himself issued a monthly magazine, and the discussion 
on very spirited. On Oct. 21, 1860, Karsandas wrote an article in 

paper which, owing to its consequences, has made his name 
famous in India. It contained a oan exposure of the sect, 
and argued in favour of the primitive Hindoo religion. Jadunithji, 
whose name was mentioned frequently in the article, at first main- 
tained silence on the subject; but, on the i4th of May—seven 
months after its publication— he filed an action of libel against both 
editor and printer. The plaint being demurred to by defendant's 
counsel, the plaintiff bad to make certain amendments, Then the 
defendant pleaded several pleas, the first being that of not guilty ; 
that the article was not libellous ; and the last that of justification ; 
that what was stated in the article was true. The managers of the 
Mabérdja’s case, knowing, from the nature of these pleas, that the de- 
fendant was pre to bring forward witnesses, communicated tothe 
influential portion of the community the danger that might result 
from the exposure; and the BhAttifis convened a meeting of their 
caste on the 6th of September, 1861, and resolved that none of the 
caste should give evidence against the Mahfréja, This only, how- 
ever, tended to damage their cause, for it enabled Karsandis 
to bring an accusation of conspiracy against them. Two 
persons had to pay a penalty of 1000 rupees each, while eight 
others were fined fifty ru each. This increased the 
popular excitement, and created an immenserensation, Karsandis, 
on leaving the court, was severely assaulted, and had to 
solicit the protection of the magistrates, He would most 
undoubtedly have been killed but for the energetic measures of the 
superintendent of police. The trial of the libel case came on before 
the Court on the 26th of January, 1862; it extended over forty 
days, and was twenty-four days before the Court. There were 
about thirty witnesses on each side. The Court was crowded, and 
the interest was intense. The Mahdrdjas suffered a complete 
exposnre; the plaintiff and his witnesses were stigmatised by the 
Court as unworthy of belief even on their oaths, and the Indian 
press teemed with articles expressive of disgust at the enormities 
which were brought to light. ‘fhe verdict was entered by the Court 
in favour of the defendant on the main issue of justification (with 
ersts), and for the plaintiff on the first plea of not guilty (without 
costs), The total expenses on both sides are said to have reached 
60,000 rupees, of which about 50,000 fell upon the Mahdrfja, which, 
curiously enough, was the sum for which he had sued Karsandas as 
omnge The verdict was received with almost universal favour, 
and Kareandis Mulji was congratulated warmly by the Indian 
~— He is still young, and has much work before him. May he 
ive for many years to prosecute his enterprize ! 


AN ITALIAN PORTRAIT. 

Visitors to the Exhibition of the Royal Academy who have 
afterwards, by way of relaxation, turned in to the National Gallery, 
must surely, if they have happened to direct their attention to the 

rtraits, have experienced a senge of disappointment that in this 

ranch of art, at least, we have fallen so far behind the old masters, 
There may be various reagons for the defalcation : the very faces 
and features that belong to our age have often less individuality and 
fewer traits by which the painter may produce a striking picture 
than those of men who lived in more struggling, fierce, or ardent 
times; we miss the strange, half-dreamy, yet tical features of 
Raleigh ; the cold, cruel, intellectual visage of Calvin; the ee 
powerful heads and fiery faces of the old Reformers; the light, 
graceful, fey half-contemptuous features of some of their oppo- 
nents, ¢ nineteenth-century costume, too, is a terrible thing for 
art to deal with; not the most masterly head that ever devised a 
piece of statecraft or a school of philosophy could show to advan- 
tage beneath a chimney-pot hat; not the most refined, strikiog, 
delicate, or commanding features can survive the conventional 
treatment of stick-up with strings, and a black satin stock ; 
no jons can recover the necessities of sighteen-shilling 
trousers and a tweed wrapper. Log" a from these difficulties, one 
can scarcely help thinking that the di nce between the old and the 
modern portrait-painters lies in the fact that the old masters who 
painted its were also painters of great imaginative subjects, 
and carried the faculty ne to succeas in this part of their 
work into every other work in which they were engaged ; that they 
painted not only—we had almost said not so much—the body as 
the mind of a man, and relying, almost without anxiety, on their 
rfect ability to reproduce in a mechanical way the mere details of 
| sored and ordinary expression, sat down to study what the man 
himself was, and therefore what any lasting record of him in a pic- 
ture should be. 

It may have happened that some of their portraits were not very 
good liknesses of the people they represented in their ordinary mood 
and with their everyday faces; but they come down to us often 
with such a complete and startling reminder of those things which 
— has recorded of the individuals there portrayed, that they 
must have been wonderfully like the originals at those best times 
when a man’s soul shines through his face and reveals him as he is. 

Such a painter as we here refer to was Alessandro Bonvicino— 
better known as I! Moretto da Brescia, or even Moretto, simply— 
whose picture, of which we give an Engraving, may well illustrate 
that wonderful underseeing power that belonged to him and to 
many artists of his time. The old city of Italy may well have been 
proud of him, and so have given him its name, though Brescia had 


much else of which to be proud; its Palezzo della Logia, or town- 
hall, then being wrought in richest marbles by the great architects 
of the time, its colossal Broletto, its churches, altar-pieces, and 
frescoes—the latter to be increased by the great artist himself—and 
its school of painting, celebrated throughout Europe. 

Alesandro Bonvicino was born about 1490, and the record of his 
works may be said to be the history of his life ; almost the first 
notice we have of him being the fact that he studied under Fioravante 
Ferramola, of Brescia, and afterwards with Titian, at Venice. For 
age he was a faithful follower of the latter great master, but later 
n life, when his powers had become matured, he was an enthusiast 
for Raphael, whose style he adopted until his death—in, perhaps, 
1560, for the exact dates of his birth and of his death are unknown. 
His works, however, live after him, and for thirty-two years he 
Padoced pictures which are to be seen in the frescoes at the 

illa Martinengo, at Navarino, in altar-pieces at Brescia, and 
in some of the principal public galleries of Europe, It is little 
wonder that the portraits of this great master—pupil of two 
schools of painting—should possess such strange suggestive power 
as may be seen in that from which our Engraving is taken. Look 


into that melancholy Italian face upon the canvas etrate the 
dreamy eagerness of its space-seeking eyes, and SE porey guess 
the history of the man without ref g to the inbel on the cap, 


“ By the desire of the Extreme.” It is a of chivi but of 
the chivalry of the vendetta which Atoms , Rarstger| eoed 
assassination. Portrait of an Italian nobleman, Count Sciarra 
Martinengo Cesaresco, of Brescia, whose father, Count Sciarra, was 
assassinated, and who was himself killed in France in the Huguenot 
campaign which closed with the Battle of Moncontour, Oct. 3, 
1569; so, the catalogue, Standing opposite the picture itself, aud 
thinking of the man it represents, you may learn much of his story 
without book, : 


THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA AT PESTH. 

PoPuLaR sports are an excellent means of bringing persons of 
different classes together, and so of giving pets . that fami- 
liarity of intercourse whieh, while it sometimes breeds contempt, is 
as often, perhaps, productive of esteem. The public games of ancient 
Greece and Rome brought together the rulers and the ruled—the 
— and the plebeians ; at our own great “ Isthmian games” on 

m Downs members of the upper, the middle, and the lower strata 
of society meet on terms of equality ; the Emperor of the French, by 
establishing horse-races, bids fair to compensate the French in part 
at least for the restrictions he has placed upon their political 
freedom ; and now the races at Pesth have been the occasion of 
bringing together Francis Joseph of Austria and the Hungarians, 
who have been so long and so bitterly estranged from each other, 
with a fair 1 pee of reconciliation—though, of course, there are 
still grave diflicultiesin the way, His Majesty arrived in the capital 
city of Hun on Tuesday, the 6th inst., and is reported to have met 
with an enthusiastic reception. The Cardinal Primate, at the head 
of the Hungarian nobility, delivered an address to his Majesty, 
who expressed his thanks for the confidence therein manifested 
towards him, Of this the Emperor said he should be able to judge 
from the composition of the Diet. His Majesty stated, in con- 
clusion, that in order to realise a mutual wish on his part and that 
of the country, he would submit to the ceremony of coronation as 
King of Hungary. 

Besides the horse-races on a great __ near the city, called the 
Rakosfeld, where, in old ~— the Diet, or great national council 
of the Maygars, used to be held in the open air, and where on such 
occasions there were sometimes assembled 100,000 men, the 
Emperor has been present at a regatta on the Danube; a torch- 
light procession from Pesth to Buda, and other fétes, have taken 
place in his honour ; and he has won golden opinions from all sorts of 
people by his affability, Still, however, the leaders of the people, 
notwithstanding the Emperor's condescension and amiability to such 
men as Deak, are determined to adhere to their political rights, and 
to insist upon the restitution of their Constitution. Such, at least, 
is the spirit reported to prevail, while the utmost respect is paid to 
his Majesty personally. 

Pesth, which is the greatest commercial town and the most 
populous city of Hungary, stands on the left bank of the Danube, 
about twenty miles from the spot where the river, till then ranning 
nearly west to east, makes a sudden bend and changes its course to 
the south. The city stands in lat. 47deg. 30min. N., and long, 
19 deg. 4 min. E, On the other side of the Danube, which is here 
about 1500 ft. broad, is the city of Buda, or Ofen, in which are the 
Royal ge thechambers in which the Hungarian Diet latterly 
asscmbled, the Government offices, éc, Our Engraving shows a 
portion of both cities, which, although beariog diferent names, are 
in reality one. The two cities were formerly connected by a bridge 
of boats, but have within the last few years obtained the conveni- 
ence of a handsome suspension bridge, as seen in the Engraving 
During the war of 1848-9 this bridge, which was then walsiohel, 
was the scene of an obstinate contest between the Imperial and the 
patriotic forces, and was all but destroyed. The damage, however, 
was subsequently repaired and the structure completed. 

The city of Pesth, which is about seven miles in circumference, 
consists of five principal parts—viz., 1, the old town, which, though 
antiquated and irregularly built, contains some fine buildinge ; 2, 
Leopoldstadt, or the new town; 3, Theresienstadt ; 4, Josephatadt ; 
and 5, Franzstadt—the four last-mentioned divisions being named 
after Sovereigns in whose reigns they were built, Leopoldstadt, 
which is built on a very regular plan, is now joined to 
the old town, the walls which formerly surrounded 
the latter having been levelled to make room for new build- 
ings. The other three parte, or suburbs, are divided from 
these two by a very wide street. The city contains fifteen churches, 
that of the University being distinguished by its very fine steeple 
and fresco paintings, The other Roman Catholic churches are not 
remarkable ; but the Greek church, close to the Danube, is one of 
the bandsomest buildings in the city, There are two Protestant 
churches, which, however, are very plain edifices, There are several 
other remarkable buildings, among which may be mentioned a 
great barrack, built by Charles VI.; a hospital for invalids; a hand- 
some theatre, — of containing 3000 spectators; the National 
Museum, and the University, he University was originally 
founded, in 1635, at Tyrnau; it was transferred, in 1777, to Ofen, 
by Maria Theresa; and to Pesth, in 1784, by Joseph II. The 
University, which has forty-nine professorships, used to be attended 
by — of 1000 students; but, perhaps, the tronbles through 
which Hungary has passed since 1848 may have reduced the number, 
There is a lib of 60,000 volumes, a of medals, a 
cabinet of natural history, pathological and anatomical specimens, 
&e, Dependent upon it are the botanic garden, the Universit; 
hospital, veterinary school, and the observatory of Ofen, whic 
stands on the Blocksberg, 278 ft. above the Danube, and is well 
supplied with instruments. The National Museum contains a fine 
library and a splendid collection of coins and medals, embracing 
above 60,000 specimens, of which the Greek, Roman, and other 
_—— silver medals amount to upwards of 12,000. The museum, 
which is independent of the University, was originally founded by 
Count Szeesenyi, and was endowed by the Diet in 1804, There are 
several other educational establishments in the city, among which 
are two Protestant schools. 

Though Buda is the residence of the ee tag representative, and 
therefore the political capital of the kingdom, the seat of the High 
Court of Justice, of the Supreme Court of Appeal, and other tri- 
bunals, is in Pesth, which is also the centre of the Government of 
the three united counties of Pesth, Pils, and Solthen, which con- 
tain a population of about 400,000, There are manufactures, though 
on a smali scale, of silks, cotton, leather, jewellery, and musical - 
instruments. Pesth, however, after Vienna, the it trade of 
any city on the Danube. It has four fairs, each of which lasts a 
fortnight, and at which are sold manufactures, colonial produce, 
cattle, sheep, wool, tobacco, hides, wax, &c. Above 14,000 waggona, 
and 8000 ships, used to be employed in conveying goods to, and 
from the fairs, the value of which, at each of them was reckoned at 
from sixteen to seventeen millions of florins, 
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JOTTINGS ABOUT SIR JOSEPH PAXTON, 


DEATH, inexorable Death, has summoned away another notable 
man from the House of Commons, We say notable, for, though | 
Sir Joseph Paxton did not rise to eminence in the House, in 
more ways than one he was a notable man. His death, though 
unexpected by the public, was not a surprise to those who knew 
him. He had been ailing for two years, and the last time he 
appeared in the house it was painfully evident that the summons 
had gone forth, and that his end was nigh. Biographies of Sir 
Jonge have appeared in most of the papers. Few of them are 
correct ; but this is not the place to give a correct biography. A 
few reminiscences, however, of Sir Joseph may be interesting to our 
readers—more interesting, perhaps, than signe | that we can 
extract out of the dull proceedings of this dying Parliament. 


HIS ORIGIN. 


When a man rises from a low position to eminence, it is the 
fashion of the world to attempt to conceal his mean origin, as if it 
were more honourable to a man to owe his position to his ancestors 
than to make it himself. Thus Dod says that Sir Joseph Paxton 
was the son of William Paxton, Esq. Joseph was certainly the 
son of William ; but William was not an esquire, nor even a yeoman, 
nor a farmer, but a labourer of a superior class, Leong if we are 
not mistaken, as a woodman, or overlooker, perhaps, of woodmen, 
in the woods of Milton Bryant, Bedfordshire. Joseph's brother is now 
and has long been a farmer. His name is Thomas, and he is well 
known in fordshire for his rough eloquence at agricultural 
dinners and market tables, and for an overflowing of mother-wit 
and humour, There must have been some good stuff, we suspect, 
in the parents, either one or both ; for the whole of their children 
have been lifted above the family level by their own talents and 
energies, But enough of the origin of Sir Joseph—which, by-the- 
way, he never fae rag to conceal, but, on the contrary, like a 
eensible man, was rather proud to acknowledge. 


EMERGENCE, 
How came Sir Joseph to get first into the service of the Devon- 
shire family? Well, we have heard that this was the way, but we 
cannot prove the authenticity of the anecdote. It was told to us 
by one who knew Sir ‘one. that Paxton, when a lad, was walking 
in a garden—name of garden not given, but presumed to be the 
garden of Woburn Abbey—when he was thus accosted by the Duke 
of Devonshire :—‘‘ Boy, get me a light for my cigar. How will you 
bring it?” At first the boy was puzzled, but suddenly he thus replied, 
“Tf your Grace will give me another cigar I will go and light that 
and bring it to you.” And this was done; and the Duke, struck with 
the smartness of the lad, entered into talk with him when he had 
brought the light, and, finding him quick and intelligent, noted him 
down in his rea 2 im a situation at Kew, and sub- 
sequently placed him in his own gardens at Chatsworth. Whether 
this story be authentic or not we cannot cay. We tell it as it was 
told to us, not vouching for its accuracy. A critical friend of ours 
has objected that this, if it occurred at all, must have occurred at 
least forty-five years ago, and that then cigars were scarcely known 
in England ; but we fancy that our critical friend is wrong. We 
think we remember the dandies of that time roy Sy with 
long straws in them, and the street boys calling out, “ Sir, it’s going 
to rain, for the pigs go about with straws in their mouths.” But 
it’s no matter. 
BIRTH OF AN IDEA, 


If that be doubtful, here is something unquestionably true, for we 
had it from Sir Joseph himself, In 1850 the promoters of the Great 
Exhibition were ina dilemma. They had adopted a plan of the 
building, but when they came to consider it they discovered to their 
dismay that it could not be erected in time, The matter came under 

in the house, and Paxton was in the gallery the while ; 
and as he listened, it struck him that a building on the plan o 
his great conservatory at Chatsworth—a vast erection of iron 
and glass, in shori-——- wonld answer the yee better than 
any other, and could be built in time. e left the ’ 
got a pen and ink and a sheet of Lactnge ye the only 
sheet of paper large enough that was available, and then and there 
sketched roughly the plan which he had formed in his mind. By 
some means he got access to the commissioners, who had the 
ony to see at once that here, possibly, was a way out of their 
alty. In short, the idea was accepted and realised, as we all 
know, This, then, was the birthplace and birthtime of the Crystal 
Palace, and, indeed, of all other crystal palaces, past, now existent, 
and yet to come. Query, is that sheet of blotting paper in 
existence? If it be, it should be preserved with care, This version 
of the story differs from that vaony: A given as to the time and place 
when the idea of a crystal palace first occurred to Sir Joseph ; but, 
for the reason we have stated, we believe the above to be correct. 
The.idea may have been laborated afterwards at a meeting of 
quarter sessions, or something of that sort, as is usually stated; and 
both versions be correct in part. 


HIS INTEGRITY, 


Amongst the things which Sir Joseph Paxton did, one of the 
chief was curtetsiy: the organisation of the Army Works Corps ; but 
it brought on him s monstrous deal of trouble and anxiety, 
not, however, the formation of the corps which troubled him, but 
the getting clear of it when the Crimean War was over. The men, 
as thought, were not well treated, and, naturally enough, they 
loo! to Sir Joseph to redress their wrongs; and they bothered 
him sorely—besetting him in the street, haunting him in the lobby 
of the house, swarming around him, in short, whenever he showed 
himeelf, like angry bees, is was, for a time, a great trouble 
to Sir Joseph, and all the more go in that he had no power 
whatever to redress the grievances of these men, Howthe business 
was settled at last we know not; but it was gradually disposed of by 
— the Circumlocution Office, and, it is to Ape to the 

of all parties. And then there was that French Treaty. 
Sir Joseph was member for Coventry; and the ribbon-weavers 
there, in a white heat of angry excitement, blown up into 
this fervid state by the eloquence of Newdegate, and Spooner, 
and Bentinck, an 
sincere, but others only anxious to 


other Protectionist orators—some of them 
t 
the businers—terribly pestered poor Sir 


litical capital ont of 
oseph for a time. We 
remember seeing him, and talking to him, as he stood at the door 
of the = & large deputation of weavers from Coventry 
waiting for him at the other end of the lobby, “What on 
earth ehall I eay to these poor fellows?” said he. “I can’t vote 
against Protection if I lose my seat, as I suppoee I shall. How- 
ever, I muet go and speak to them, ‘They can’t be left there,” 
And so he the plunge. What he said we know not; but we 
always suspected that when the general election should come he 
would have to lose his seat as the penalty for his integrity in this 
matter. He has, however, been saved this mortification. He has 
been summoned to a bar where they exact penalties for dishonesty, 
but not for integrity, we may be sure. , 


A WORKISG MEMBER, 


Readers, do you know Mr. George Ward Hunt, the member for 
North Northamptonshire? Possibly not ; for we do not remember 
that we ever introduced him to your notice. Let us, then, now call 

our attention to him. Mr, Hunt when once seen can never 
forgotten, for he is one of our giants, Next to Mr. White, of 
hton, he is, we should say, the biggest man in the House; Mr, 
White, we fancy, though, bears the ; but there cannot be much 
difference between the two. Both are of gigantic proportions. Mr. 
Hunt came into Parliament in 1857, and very soon after he appeared 
in the house he — to develop before us as a painstaking, hard- 
working, clear-h man of business, He is not, and never has been 
a frequent speaker ; seldom, or never, appears in a faction fight ; never 
talks for the sake of talking (oh, that all would do the same !), and 
does not pretend to oratorical powers. He is, as we have eaid, one 
of our men of business; one of those men who are anxious rather 
to be useful than to be and would much prefer to improve 


our legislation than to gain « dozen party triumphs; devoting their 


It was 


INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—NO. 263. | time to examining bills, that they may detect faults and get them 


eradicated, suggest improvements and get them adopted. A 
very useful class of men this, readers, A class of men, 


| indeed, if we think of it, to whom we all of us owe much more 


than we can ever know. They work silently, in the dark, like 
nature’s subterranean influences, and are known, not by the dust 
which they raise or the noise which they make, but by the fruits 
which they produce. Properly, Mr. Hunt and the like of him are 
not talkers, but workers, In Mr. Hunt there are no bursts of Par- 
liamentary eloquence, nor has he the art of making the worse appear 
the better reagon by ingenious attorney logic; and yet he, too, can 
speak reasonably well when be has es dagars. 4 tosay. Witness the 
speech which he gave us, on Monday night, on the much-con- 
troverted Oath Bill, It was a good speech, well expressed, and 
had matter in it indicating clear insight into the subject; and, 
farther, unexpected Liberalism, Steadily Mr. Hunt had looked at 
these oaths, and, unlike most of his Conservative friends—won- 
derful to say !—could see no value in them; would have one uniform 
oath for all members, or no oaths, Hear him, hear him, e darkened 
Conservatives! ‘“ What use are they?” What use, indeed? Very 
unexpected was all this from the Conservative benches, and, to 
Conservatives generally, dismaying enough. But Conservatism, a8 
we have not unfrequently noticed, isnot under the entirely dark, dark 
cloud—total eclipse, beyond all hope of day—that it used to be, but 
is ever and anon irradiated by glimmeringsof day, and towards the 
edges of it is fringed with flashings and coruscations of light— 
showing us that even Conservatism feels and shows the influence of 
the time. 
DISRAELI AND THE CATHOLICS, 

Our readers will remember that when the Roman Catholic Oath 
Bill came before the House, some ten days ago, Sir John Pakington 
asked Mr. Monsell to postpone the second reading for s time upon 
the plea that the Ganueuies leader, who wished to give his 
opinion upon this much-vexed question, was sufferin from a severe 
attack of the gout, and would not be in his place. > this request 
Mr, Monsell gave flat though courteous refusal. “ Will the right 
hon, member for Bucks ge el asked Mr. Monsell, an oath 
that can be taken by all parties—Catholics and Protestants? 
“No,” Sir John could not say be would; “ but his right hon. friend 
wished to give his opinion,” “Ah! Cannot wait at this period of 
the Session for a mere opinion that can be given at some 
future stage,” .was the rejoinder. And so the bill was read 
a second time, But on Monday this question turned up 
again, the bill standing upon the paper for Committee, And, 
now, the Conservative chief, having shaken off podagra, is in 
his place to give us “his opinion.” But why should Disraeli be so 
anxious to give us his opinion on this particular bill? our readers 
may ask, Well, the truth is, there ise good deal hanging upon this bill. 
To look at it, it would seem to be not much, but really it is a very 
insidious bill. The vinegar of Hannibal looked simple enough, you 
know, bat it melted the rocks ; and this bill, which contains -— a 
couple or so of clauses, has done the same with the Conserva' ve 
party, which the right hon. gentleman “has the honour to lead, 
setting Catholics against Protestants, and, in short, threatening to 
damage Conservative prospects at the general election to an alarm- 
ing de and this is the reason why the Conservative chief is 
so anxious to speak. He wishes, if possible, to heal these divi- 
sions —to stay the spreading plague, the “— hon, 

entleman has nothing substantial to offer tothe Roman Catholics, 
t; has already been announced; but, then, cannot he smooth 
down their led feathers by the open of judicious and 
ingenious rhetoric? Right hon. gentleman will try. He has a 
t opinion of the value of rhetoric, and especially of his own. 
he right hon. gentleman rose to ‘orm his delicate task imme- 
diately after Mr. Hunt had sat down. If, now, the right hon. 
gentleman could but have adopted Mr. Hunt’s suggestion—which, 
probably, he would have done if circumstances had been favourable— 
to wit, abolish alloaths! Butright hon. gentleman really could not 
dothat. Abolish oaths! Tear up Protestant pallisades! Knock down 
the buttresses of the Church! Fancy what enraged Protestantism 
would say to that! No, that cannot be done. That way lies 
inexpiable offence to Protestants dnd mere ruin to the Conservative 
party. Indeed, the moderate measure which Mr. Monsell had pro- 
posed, cannot be accepted, so alarmed is Protestantism. And yet 
something must be done or said to placate the Roman Catholics, or 
the Roman Catholic tail, so useful in divisions, may whisk itself 
away. If we have not deeds for them, then we must try satisfy 
them with words. It is a hard task; but what cannot ingenious 
rhetoric do? At all events, it must be tried. 


HIS WONDERFUL SPEECH, 


Ani so, on Monday night, the Conservative chief got upon his 
legs to try his specific; and to our mind, as he opened his case so 
oath and all the while he was speaking, he was like Captain 
Macheath between his two wives; and, no doubt, it was in his 
heart to say, with the rollicking Captain, though not at all in the 
Captain’s rollicking mood, 

How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away ; 

for consider, if he should side too demonstratively with Mdme, 
Protestantism, then Mdme. Popery would pout and look glum; 
whilst, on the other hand, if he should dally and coquette with 
Mdme. Popery, Mdme. Protestant would explode, and rage, and go 
into hysterics. However, Conservative Chief tried his experiment, 
and in & manner succeeded—succeeded in eames & most ingenious 
and clever speech, if in no other way; perhaps the fmost ingenious 
speech that has been made since the art of speaking was first used 
to conceal and not to reveal thoughts, which is a long time ago, 
To Protestantism he boldly avowed his constant allegiance, and 
with equal boldness deprecated the bill—gave to Protestantism the 
pod pore: whilst, on the other hand, to the Catholics he pre- 
sented nothing, when it came to be analysed, but empty praise and 
specious council, But, then, how artfully and ‘artiatically he wrapped 
it up, to make the words look like things, the Barmecide I'east 
appear like solid viands! He eulogised the Catholic faith—eulo- 
gised, indeed, the Pope and the Pope’s rule, both ecclesiastical and 
civil, The oaths were such as no gentleman need to decline; an 

further, they were intended to be and are quite as benefici 

and protective to the Catholic as to the Protestant Church. As he 
uttered this wonderful sophism we looked at him and listened to 
him, thinking to discover some touch of irony; but we found none. 
It was uttered with all gravity, and seriousness, and ap} t con- 
fidence that it would be received as axiomatic truth, The Pro- 
testant Church of Ireland—was not that, too, a defence of the rights 
and privileges of Catholics ?—and so on and so on, for we cannot pre- 
tend to give an abridgment, nor even an analysis, of this remark- 
able speech—for remarkable it was. It was a speech that no 
man in the world but Disraeli could deliver. The composition 
of it was faultless. Every word was the right word, every 
sentence was exquisitely modelled, and it was delivered in the 
speaker's best manner. And if mere words, artistically cooked, 
could be made to satisfy men hungering for and expectin, as, the 
Roman Catholics = have been abundantly satisfied. But it 
cannot, Mere articulate wind can satisfy no one, however artistic- 
ally it may be articulated. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
Roman Catholics were not satisfied. They ail voted for the bill; 
therefore, the speech, ingenious and clever as it was, produced no 
effect ; and therefore, in this light, cannot be adjudged a success, 

HOW IT WAS RECEIVED, 

It was curious to watch the House whilst Disraeli was speaking: 
The majority of the Conservatives looked puzzled and perplexed. 
Newdegate, we fancied, looked seoentol and contemptuous, 
Whiteside, who sits close behind Disraeli, was evidently ill at ease, 
And no wonder; for to him this speech must have had the aspect 
of temporising with wrong and parleying with the enemy. 
Whiteside is an Orangeman of the brightest hue; war to the 
knife against the Pope and all his works, is his motto ; 
the Pope to him is Antichrist, and Popery the abomination 
of desolation ; and, if his allegiance to his leader had not 
restyained him—if this speech been uttered by a gentle: 
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man opposite—with what scathing eloquence would he 

denocuised is! The Roman Catholics gevera'ly looked—as one eal 
say, knowing, as ‘a cunning red fox may be supposed to look at i‘ 
trap ’—as if they were about tomutter, or were :uttering, “ Do you 
see anything green here?” One of them, when it was all over, calicd 
the speech “an Asian mystery.” The division showed not so great a 
majority as that which was obtained on the second reading. But it 
was enough, The bill will be sent to the Lords, and there it will be 
ruthlessly slain, and would have been if it had passed into Committee 


by a hundred meer, Already Derby has issued his fiat ; and the 
lawn sleeves of the bishops are fluttering with anticipation of 
pleasurable sacrifice. 


Imperial Warliament, 


FRIDAY, JUNE 9. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 

Sir L. PALK called attention to the recent railway accidents, and insisted 
that there should be communication between guard and driver and guard 
and passenger, He also asked whether the practice of locking the doors of 
es was not contrary to law. 

Mr. M. GIBSON again recounted the difficulties in the way of providing 
the required communication between guard and passengers. He did not 
know whether it was illegal to lock the doors of carriages. 

SUPPLY. 

The House went into Committee of Sapply, and Mr, WALPOLE moved the 
vote for the British Museum. After a long discussion the vote was agreed to. 

Some other votes were taken, and the House was counted out while a 
diecussion was going on in reference to the vote for the Postal Packet Service, 


MONDAY, JUNE 12. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
The House of Lords reassembled for the first time after the Whitsuntide 
recess. 


THE UNITED STATES, 

The Earl of DERBY called attention to two documents—one addressed hy 
Earl Russell to heads of departments withdrawing belligerent rights from 
the Confederates of the Southern States of yee fh and the other a pro- 
clamation by the President of the United States declaring the ports of the 
Union, with certain exceptions, to be o) to commerce, and denouncing the 
penalties of piracy against persons ig with the excepted ports, 

Earl RUSSELL said that when his letter was written the war in America 
was ly ended, and oniy two Confederate vessels remained afioat, one 
of which was about to surrender to the authorities at Havannah, Having 
first ascertained from Mr. Adams that the United States had determined 
upon abandoning their belligerent rights, he at once brought the question 
before the Cabinet. The war had now entirely ceased, and the maritime 
Powers of Europe had expressed concurrence in the decision of the British 
Government. With regard to the proclamation of President Johnson, it was 
certainly a curious document, that portion of it which denounced as 

jiracy the attempt to trade with ports not blockaded was somewhat. start- 
ioe. Sir Frederick Bruce had immediately sought an explanation, but 
could get none, and his opinion was that the threat was merely meant to be 


— in lerrorem. 
Earl.of DERBY suggested that the Government would do well to make 
some protest against such an illegal threat. 

THE UNION CHARGEABILITY BILL, 

Earl GRANVILLE moved the second reading of the Union Chargeability 
Bill, which was seconded by Lord BROUGHAM. 

The Duke of RUTLAND opposed it, and moved that the bill be referred to 
a Select Committee. 

A lengthy debate followed, in which Earl Spencer, Lord Portsmouth, the 
Earl of arvon, and Earl Grey supported the bill, and Lord St. Maur and 
Lord Redesdale opposed it, 

On a division, the second reading was carried by 86 votes to 24. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC OATH BILL. 
aun aa went into Committee on the Roman Catholic Oath Bill. 
Jlause 1, 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS moved an amendment to interpolate into the proposed 
oath a sentence making the member swear that he will do nothing to subvert 
the Established Church or the Protestant religion and Government, He 
supported the amendment as being a bulwark of the Church, 

r. HUNT opposed it. He did not believe the Church wanted any such 
bulwark. Every member ought to be left free to vote as he pleased on any 


“a. 

T. DISHAELi delivered his promised declaration on the bill. He sought 
to soothe Catholics and Protestants alike. He deprecated all attacks on 
Catholics, lectured Catholics in return on the want of wisdom shown by 
them in assailing the Irish Church, and maintained that the recent attacks 
upon the temporal power of the Pope in Italy had all been produced by the 
efforts of the Catholics to subvert the Protestant Church Establish- 
ment in Ireland. The oath was a greater protection to Catholicism than to 
7 and therefore he was for inserting the words proposed by Sir 
HH. rns. 

Sir G. GREY declined to follow Mr, Disraeli through all the topics of his 
speech. The bill was good and wise in principle, and therefore he supported 
it. He ventured, however, to remind the Opposition that no attack upon 
the Irish Church had ever come from Catholic members of the House. 

Mr, WHITESIDE supported the motion, as did Mr, HENLEY. 

After a few words from Mr, HORSMAN and Mr, NEWDEGATE, the amend- 
ment was negatived by 166 votes to 147. 

The bill passed through Committee, and was ordered to be reported. 

THE POOR-LAW BOARD, 

Mr. VILLIERS moved the second reading of the Poor-Law Board Con- 
tinuance Bill. A long discussion followed, but eventually the bill was read 
& second time by 74 votes to 67, 


TUESDAY, JUNE 13. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Lord St. Leonards laid upon the table, and their Lordships read a first 
time, & bill to prohibit railway companies from locking the doors of car- 
riages in passenger-trains, 

On the motion of Earl Granville, seconded by the Eari of Malmesbury, an 

address was agreed to congratulating her Majesty upon the Princess of Wales 
ag ty. bates birth to another Prince. 
In Committee on the Public-house Closing Act (1864) Amendment Bill, 
Earl De Grey moved to strike out the fifth clause, with the view of trans- 
ferring the power of granting nal licenses from the magistrates to 
the Commissioners of Police. The Marquis of Clanricarde intimated that 
if the clauee were struck out he should move its restoration to the report. 
The magistrates, and not the police, were the constitutional authorities to 
decide such matters, The clause was then struck ont, and the bill passed 
through Committee. 


On 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY, 

Ata morning sitting the Prisons Bill was read a third time and passed. 

The Greenwich Hospital Bill was further considered in Committee ; and, 
at the meyers of Mr. —— a one ip ES in accordance with the 
suggestion ie on & former © it by . ay, providing that the 
honorary office of Governor of the Hospital to be filled by a distinguished 
naval officer should be continued. Subsequently the bili was ordered to be 
reported, with amendments, to the House. 

PAVING, ETC., OF THE METROPOLIS. 

At the evening sitting Sir W. FRASER moved for a commission to inquire 
into the operation of the Acts relating to the paving, lighting, and cleansing 
of the He spoke in anything but complimentary terms of the 
manner in w the streets were managed. 

Sir G. GREY said the remedy for the evils complained of lay in extending 
the powers of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 

The motion was withdrawn. 

THE BELFAST RIOTS, 

Mr. O'REILLY moved & resolution to the effect that the evidence taken by 

issioners appoin' 


THE BALLOT. 
Mr. BERKELEY, in consequence of the lateness of the hour, postponed his 
motion in reference to voting by ballot at elections, 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
TESTS ABOLITION (OXFORD) BILL. 

Mr. GOSCHEN moved the second reading of this bill, which, he explained, 
was identical with the measure of last year, which had been defeated by & 
majority of two only. It was not the object of the bill to admit Dissenters 
to the governing body of the University, although it might lead to that 
result eventually, but to enable degrees to be conferred without reference to 

Py 


religious testa. 
Mr, G. DURT seconded the motion, 


14, 
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d R, CECIL moved as an amendment that 
Ring day six months. The noble Lord observed that 
sed would {njure the University and degrade it to the level of those 
Berman institutions where there was metaphysical learning in abundance 
but an absolute dearth of religions belief. He could not agree to separate 
education from religious principles, although he bad no objection to allowing 
<senters to obtain the degree of Master of Arts. To admit them to the 
erning body of the University, however, was a proposal to which he 
eyyuld never give his assent. 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said he could have no hesitation as 
the course which he ought to adopt on the present occasion, because he 
wood upon a different ground from that which he occupied last year, when 
he subject was before the House, For the promoters of the bill openly 
avow ed their desire to separate education from religion, and that was a 
principle to which he was agar Ba ger 
Several other hon. members having addressed the House, a division took 
place, when the numbers were—For the amendment, 190; against it, 206: 
vajority for the second reading, 16. The bill was then read a second time 
amid loud cheers from the Liberal benches, 


THURSDAY, JUNE li. 
LORDS. 


HOUSE OF 

1 of Shaftesbury presented a petition from the workmen in Price's 
P: re Geneens raying that the British Museum and National 
Gallery be opened during three weet in the week. 


Several bills were advanced a 


the bill be I et oe ee @ second 
the changes pro- 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
NEW WRITS. 
On the motion of Mr. Waldron, a new writ was ordered for the hag of 
Liskeard, in the room of Mr. B, Osborne, who has accepted the Chiltern 
reds, 
are the motion of Mr. Brand, a new writ was ordered for the city of 
Coventry, in the room of Sir Joseph Paxton. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 

Colonel GREVILLE asked the President of the Board of Trade whether 
he was prepared to take any steps te prevent the doors of railway carriages 
being joked in future. 

Mr. M. GIBSON said he understood that the fact of the carriages being 
locked on the occasion of the late accident on the Great Western Railway 
was an exceptional one. He believed that generally only one door was 


locked. 
MALT DUTY BILL. 

On the order for going into Committee on this bill, 

Mr. CAIRD went into the question of the malt duty, urging its repeal on 
behalf of the agriculturists of the country. 

Sir F. KELLY advocated the repeal of the malt duty on the ground of the 
advantage it would offer in the feeding of cattle. He was quite ready to go 
into Committee on the bil!, for, although it was a small measure, it was a step 
in the right direction, 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said that sixty millions a year were 
expended by the people of England in beer, and the trade could not therefore 
be in such a deplorable position as had been répresented. He had on a former 
oceasion offered to place the question of the malt tax in antagonism toa 
repeal of a portion of the income tax, but the advocates of the repeal of the 
malt tax did not think it well to accept the challenge, 

The House then went into Committee on the bill. 

After some discussion, the bill passed through Committee, its duration 
having been limited to three years, and the we'ght of the barley to be dealt 
with under the Act at 531b. and under per bushel. 

THE SUGAR DUTIES AND DRAWBACKS BILL, 
the object of which was to give effect to a convention between England, 
France, Belgium, and Holland, passed through Committee. 
THE COMPTROLLER OF THE EXCHEQUER AND PUBLIC AUDIT BILL, 

The CILANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER, in moving the second reading of 
this bill, said that the object of it was to amalgamate the two offices and to 
grants retiring aliowance to Lord Monteagle, the present comptroller, who 
was about to resign his post. 

Lord R. MONTAGUE considered the bill of much too important a character, 
and involved too serious a principle, to be brought forward at the last gasp 
of a moribund Parliament, when the great majority of the members had 
gone to canvass their respective constituencies. He moved, as an amend- 
ment, that the bill be read a second time that day month, 

Sir G. BOWYER seconded the amendment, contending that the duties of 
the chairman of the Audit Board and those of the comptrollers of the Ex- 
chequerewere wholly incompatible, and of too heterogeneous a character to 
be merged into each other. 

After come discussion Lord R. Montagu withdrew his amendment, and 
the bill was read a second time. 


LAW OF EVIDENCE. 
The House having gone into Committee upon Sir Fitzroy’s Kelly’e Bill to 
amend the law of evidence, Clause 1, authorising the plaintiff and defendant 
to be examined as witnesses in caces of breach o} age, gave 
rise to considerable discnssion, Upon a division, the clause was rejected oy a 
majority of 86 to 27.—Clause 2, authorising the ‘husband and wife to be ex- 
amined as witnesses in cases of divorce, also called up considerable opposition 
The result was that the clause was rejected without any division.—Sir F. 
Kelly then intimated his intention of withdrawing the bill. 
The rerrainder of the night was occupied with the consideaation of the 
other bills upon the paper. 
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—— 
PARLIAMENTARY SWEARING. 

HARD swearing is very objectionable, whether it be profane, 
legal, parliamentary, or ecclesiastical ; and yet we all do‘a 
good deal of one sort or another of it in this country. Vulgar 
people swear profanely ; all who have to do with our courts 
of law—whether as judges, witnesses, or officers—swear 
legally ; clergymen on certain occasions swear ecclesiastically, 
only they give it a different name, and call it “ subscription ;” 
and members of . Parliament swear legislatorially, With 
profane swearers it is not our province to deal : we commend 
them to the care of the ecclesiastical swearers, whose duty it 
is to take heed for the manners and morals of their flocks. 
The legal swearers are under the cognisance of the police and 
the occupants of the judicial bench ; and, if proved to have 
sworn falsely, will be dealt with a according to their deserts, 
The ecclesiastical oath-takers seem to derive a species of 
pleasure from the style of swearing peculiar to the cloth, so 
we may safely—for the present, at least-—leave them to take 
care of themselves, Our present business is with a bit of 
Parliamentary swearing which is exceedingly disagreeable to 
a number of honest as well as honourable members of the 
Commons’ House. 

The Roman Catholic members of Parliament are required 
to take an oath different from that administered to Pro- 
testants, and are compelled to swear not to do certain things 
which everybody knows none of them would ever think 
of doing, or, if they did, no oath whatever would prevent 


their attemptiag. Among other things, Koman Catholic 
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members of Parliament are required to make oath that they 
do not believe it lawful to kill any peraon who has been ex- 

communicated by the Pope; as if any gentleman eligible to 
become a member could be supposed capable of hold- 

ing so monstrous a doctrine; or, if such an individual 
could be found, that he would be deterred from carry- 
ing out his belief by any oath whatever, To insist 
upon administering such an oath, therefore, is an insult 
to an honest man and is useless with a villain; in 
either case, it should be abandoned. Then—and this is the 
point at present in dispute in the House—Roman Catholics 
are made to swear that they will do nothing, directly nor in- 
directly, to interfere with the Church as by law established in 
England and Ireland, Now, this is an oath which cannot be 
taken without interfering either with the conscience or the 
freedom of the members to whom it is administered : they 
must either infringe the letter of the oath, and thereby do 
violence to their consciences, or they must forego their right 
to discuss and vote upon all and every question which comes 
before them, and thereby neglect the interests of their con- 
stituents on matters which may be of vital moment to them, 
And this injustice is made all the more glaring from the fact that 
other members, who make no secret of their hostility to Church 
establishments, are subjected to no such test. Dissenters do 
not disguise their desire to interfere with, and even to sub- 
vert, the Established Church ; and yet they are not required 
to take any oath on the subject, Then why, in fairness, should 
Roman Catholics be so fettered? The Church is an institu- 
tion of the country, which, like all our other institutions, 
exists by the will of the people, as expressed in Parliament ; 

and, also like all our other institutions, is liable to be re- 
formed, modified, and even abolished, in accordance with the 
will and determination of the people’s Parliament, Par- 
liament made the Church—or at least, which is the 
same thing, sanctioned it after it had been made—and, 
of course, Parliament can unmake the Church if it so pleases. 
Parliament may not choose to exercise this power, and for 
many years to come—if ever—we feel sure it will not exercise 
it. But when the Church ceases to be prized by the Parlia- 
ment, and therefore by the people, no oath that can be devised 
will save it from annihilation. The argument, therefore, of 
one portion of the opponents of Mr. Monsell’s Roman Catholic 
Oath Bill, that this part of the Parliamentary oath is 
a bulwark of the Church, is utterly futile. It will not 
serve the purpose for which it is designed ; and as it 
is an insult and a grievance to those upon whom it 
is imposed, its only effect must be to beget the very 
hostility it is intended to avert. Injustice must ever 
produce dislike to the thing in the name of which it is per- 
petrated ; and to attempt to bulwark the Church by restricting 
the freedom and outraging the consciences of any section of 
the members of Parliament, is the most unwise course which 
the friends of the Establishment can pursue, The Church 
must rest on more solid foundations than unwillingly extorted 
oaths, The usefulness of her Ministers, the purity of her 
doctrine, the kindliness and yet the strictness of her discipline, 
and, above all, the attachment of the people, must ever be her 
strongest bulwarks, 

Again, it is alleged that, as this provision regarding the 
Church was included in the Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829, 
and was accepted by the Koman Catholics of that time, there- 
fore it is a compact, a bargain, which must never be disturbed. 
But this style of reasoning would eee all change, all 
progress, all improvement whatever. ‘ Potwalloper" voters, 
pocket boroughs, close town-councils, the corn laws, protection, 
Catholic disabilities, colonial slavery, and a host of other 
things, were once part of the laws and institutions of the 
country-—were compacts made by the community for what it 
deemed its advantage at the time. Yet we have abolished 
all these; and are we to be precluded from pursuing a similar 
course with the obnoxious portions of the Parliamentary oath 
by this absard plea of ‘‘a compact”? That compact, too, was 
the work of Parliament ; and if the Parliament of 1829 had 
the power to make it, the Parliament of 1865 has the power 
to annul it. 

The cogency of this reasoning isso palpable that the acute 
aud ingenious leader of the Opposition in the House of Com- 
mons was compelled to “seek other cause” against Mr, 
Monsell’s bill; and so Mr, Dirraeli sought to “mend the 
instances” of ‘his shallow supporters by a very fanciful and 
far-fetched course of reasoning, which, unluckily, had the mis- 
fortune to be at once lacking in the necessary connection 
between premiss and conclusion, and directly antagonistic to 
the arguments of the other defenders of the oath, The 
Catholics, said Mr, Disraeli, are more interested in main- 
taining the Kastablished Church than the Protestants, 
because attacks upon the temporal position of the 
Church in England justify attacks upon the tem- 
poral power of the Pope, and, in fact, have led to 
the recent despoiling of the Holy fee of its territory. 
But if Roman Catholics are bound by regard to their own 
interests to maintain the Anglican and Hiberno-Anglican 
Establishments intact, why should it be necessary to swear 
them against doing the opposite? And if Protestantism is to 
be upheld under all circumstances, and in all places, what 
chance is there of Catholicism spreading anywhere /—an 
object which, we suspect, the Pope, the cardinals, and Roman 
Catholics generally will prefer to maintaining the “ Church 
of England in Ireland,” or anywhere else, and which they 
will scarcely think Mr. Disracli's reeene is likely to 
accomplish, Mr. Disraeli must “mend his instance” 
still further ere he will succeed in either swaying the Catholics 
Or upsetting the arguments in favour of Mr. Monsells bill, 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

THE INFANT PRINCE, it is rumoured, will receive the name of Christian’ 
after the Royal Dane, his grandfather. 

THE EMPRESS EUGENIE has conferred the cross of the Legion of Honour 
on Malle. Rosa Bonheur, the celebrated painter. 

PRINCESS DAGMAR is shortly to receive from the ladies of St. Petersbu: 
asa mark of sympathy, a magnificent jewel in lapis lazuli, set with pear! 
and diamonds, It is an imitation of the famous cross carried off from the 
treasury of St. Sophia of Constantinople, and now at St. Petersburg. 

PRINCE NAPOLEON has had an accident, and been thrown out of his 
carriage. He is not, however, seriously hart. 

THE ETON RIFLE CoRPS now exists in name only, the boys devoting 
themselves to other athletic pursuits in preference. 

A MARRIAGE (says the Morning Post) is arranged between Viscount Hood 
and Miss Edith Ward, second daughter of Mr. Arthur W. Ward, of Upper 
Grosvenor-street. 

Mr. W. Cave THOMAS has been commissioned to paint the Twelve 
Apostles for the new church of the Russian Embassy. 

Str LASCELLES WRAXALL, Bart., well known for his contributions to 
popular literature, died at V: {enna on Sunday morning. 

A FRENCH FIRM has obtained a contract for sixteen locomotives for the 
ae Eastern Railway Company, in the face of strenuous English com- 

LorD ROBERT CECIL, M.P., has, by the death of his elder brother, become 
Lord Cranbourne and heir apparent to the Marquisate of Salisbury, 

== UNITED STATES war-steamers Niagara and Sacramento are in 

ithampton water, where it is supposed they will remain to refit. 

rm DECREE has been issued, gre ke A. 8. the Rog my shere , according to which 


‘given to the journals in ita are con- 
dite and void. 
Tae RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., has consented to take th 
chair at the anniversary festival of the Printers’ Pension, nse, 


Orphan Asylum Bapertinn on the 5th of July. 

THE SELECT COMMITTEE on the Leed’s Bankruptcy Court scandal has 
resolved to conduct the inquiry with closed doors, 

THE DESCENDANT of a family of soldiers, who have been serving their 
country uninterruptedly for 165 years, is now residing in Chatham barracks. 


A DUEL is impen: between Herr von Bismarck and Herr Virchow, in 
consequence of alli offensive expressions used by the latter in a 
recent debate in the Prussian Chamber of Deputies, 


THE TRIBUNAL OF THE SEINE has decided against the claims made 
upon the insurance companies by the children of Mdme. Pauw, who it will 
be remembered was poisoned some time since by La Pommerais. 

ORDERS have been issued at Aldershott that, until further notice, no 
soldier sentenced to undergo an a newer ge, for a less period than 168 
hours is to be committed to ethe Divisional Military Prison. 

INFORMATION has been received by her Majesty's Government of the 
intended blockade of the ports and coast of the Republic of Paraguay by a 
Brazilian naval force. 

MR. GEORGE HvuDsON, ex-railway king, isa candidate for the representa- 
tion of the borough of Whitby, on Conservative principles. 

ON THE SANDS AT SCULLERCOATS, near Tynemouth, a board has been 
fixed on which is inscribed the following notice :—‘‘ Any person passing 
beyond this point will be drowned, by order of the magistrates”! 

THE QUEEN OF SPAIN has presented to Thomas Bate, coxswain of 
the Bude Haven life-boat of the Royal National Life-boat Institution, the 
gold medal of honour for his brave services in aiding, with ot) te save ten 
of the crew of the Spanish brig Juanito, which was during a 
fearful gale of wind, off Bude Haven, in January last. 

A HosTILE MEETING has taken place between two general officers of the 
French army in Algeria—Lieutenant-General Deligny and Major-General 

|—to decide some affair of “‘ honour.” The weapons were swords, 
General Deligny was mortally wounded, 

THE REMAINS OF THE DEAD SOLDIERs killed in the vicinity of Richmond 
Virginia, are now being removed in great numbers and transported to their» 
former homes in the North. 

A MARRIAGE is about to take place between Mr. Robert Hanbury, M.P., 
eldest son of Mr. Robert Hanbury, of Poles, Herts, and Miss Eardley, eldest 
daughter of the late Sir Culling Eardley, Bart., of Bedwell Park, Herts, 

Mr. THOMAS ARNOLD, second eon of the late Rev. Dr. Arnold, who 
seceded a few years ago to Rome, and was for some time a Professor in Dr. 
Newman's University at Dubiln, has returned to the English Church. 

THE SITE selected in Westminster Abbey for a statue of the late Lord 
Canning is in close proximity to that of the Right Hon. George Canning. 
The work is placed in the hands of Mr. Foley, who is also commissioned 
with an equestrian group of the same noble personage for India, 

THE NUMBER OF ROMAN CATHOLICS in the gaols of Ireland is 29,256, 
or 86 per cent of the whole. Members of the Established Charch number 
3312, or 10 per cent; and Presbyterians 1094, or about 3 per cent. 

AN INSTITUTION for the reception of females addicted to intemperance is 
being provided in connection with the House of Refuge for the Destitute in 
Edinburgh. Compulsory detention is repudiated ; the inmates are to be at 
liberty to leave whenever they are so disposed. 

A YounG MAN Diep last week at Westminster Hospital of hydro- 
je geen he was bitten about nine weeks previously. He had cramps, a flow 
of saliva from the mouth, and an intense desire to drink. When water 
was offered him he clutched the vessel, but was unable to drink. His face 
became black and turbid, and his eyeballs protruded. Opium and ecothing 
medicine were administered, 

LORD CLARENCE PaGEr stated, at a banquet to the Prince of Wales 
at Fishmongere’ Hall on Saturday last, that it bad been agreed, at the sug- 
gestion of the French Emperor, that the English iron-clad fleet should visit 
the coast of France, that the French fieet should visit the coast of England, 
aud that the two fleets would be in conjunction off Plymouth about the 
middle of next month, 

Mr. R. Proctor, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, who has just published 
an elaborate book on the planet Saturn, believes Saturn’s rings to be not 
continuous bodies, either solid or fluid, but a multitude of loose planete, 
——— like a bead necklace round his equatorial regions, just as if he were 

urnished, not with one moon, but as many moons as would span the whole 
earth, 

GLADIATEUR won the Great Prize of Paris (100,000f., or £4000, and a 
work of art given by the Emperor) on Sunday last. The ra ay which is open 
to all nations, was witnessed by an immense crowd of spectators, The 
Emperor and Empress were present, and were loudly cheered. 

THE Ascog CUP was won, on Thursday, by Mr, Cartwright’s Ely, after 
a dead heat with Lord Glasgow’ ‘3 General Peei, 

A DISCOVERY made by a smith at Verzailles is much talked about sed 
horeedealers. It is a composition aimost as hard as iron, which can be applie 
under the hoof without causing the animal the slightest pain, and coets 75 
per cent less than ordinary horseshoes. 

Anout A MonTH Aco a banker's clerk lost a case from his person con- 
taining about £8000 in bills and cheqnes, together with some bank-notes. 
No trace was had of them till the other day, when one of the bills was pre- 
sented at the London and Westminster Bank, where it was identified as one 
of the missing documents, It was traced toa tailor in the City, on whore 
premises the rest of the missing notes were found. The tailor is in cuatody. 

THE LANGHAM HOTEL was opened to a widely-extended list of friends of 
the directors on Saturday, His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, with 
the Prince of Leiningen, visited the building in the course of the day, and 
between three and six o’clock the hotel was thrown open to about 2000 
people : and it may give an idea of the colossal style of this addition to 

ndon hotels if we say that ever this large crowd were able to move about 
the apartments without crowding or inconvenience, 


SUICIDE IN A RAILWAY-CARRIAGE.—On Monday afternoon a shocking 
suicide took place in a first-class carriage of a train proceeding from Victoria 
station to the Crystal Palace. As the train was passing through the tunnei 
close to the station a lady and gentleman, seated in ao first-class carriage, 


were by hearing a report as of a fog-signal, and on the train 
em to thet light they discovered that a respectably-dressed young man, 
who to be in the same a with aon, had shot himself, 


cmtaelomeaeak. He appeared to be a foreigner. 
TESTIMONIAL TO MISS LOUISA ANGEL.—On the termination of a recent 
successful engagement at the Theatre Royal i 


monial was presented to this favourite actress of @ massive gold 
bracelet set with ey and avaluable gold neckiet also set with emeralds, 
the bracelet bearing the following pour — to Miss Louiea 


PAYING OFF THE omen on i roa cael oa comin ion 
from a respectable merchant plan for payt: 
othe national debt. ‘It is that 160,000 an 


J dead goon eee contri! Lr eaep oe 20,000 dols. each 


shares, so that the entire 150,000 shares can be subscribed in a marvellously 
short time. We therefore propose the immediate appointment of a 
committee to wait upon our moneyed man, and Hag = required ‘amount 
before the lst of July next.—Jew York Herald, May 28. 
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SCENE OF THE ACCIDENT AT STAPLEHURST, ON THE SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 


It is the first time that any casualty has befallen this particular 
train, notwithstanding that the hour at which it leaves Folkestone 
varies almost from day to day and that it travels at more than the 
average speed. On Friday week the tidal train, with about 110 pas- 
| sengers, many of whom had come from Paris by way of Boulogne, 
| Tan its usual even course until it had passed Headcorn and arrived 

ata bridge which is situated about a mile and a half from that ata- 


DREADFUL CATASTROPHE ON THE SOUTH-EASTERN , 
RAILWAY. 


THE two fatal accidents on the Great Western Railway have been 
followed by one even more startling on the South-Eastern line, This 
accident, by which at least ten persons have been killed and twent: 
wounded, happened to the passengers by the tidal train which Tele 
Folkestone for London at half-past two on Friday afterneon week, 


tion, and about an equal distance from Staplehurst. At this spot the 
railroad at each end of the bridge runs for a considerable ps along 
almost a perfect level, and is raised only a few feet above the land 
oneach side. The br‘dge itself, which is about 100 ft. in length, 
and which is supported by six stone piers, crosses a rivulet, which, 
when swollen by the rains of winter, flows in a considerable stream, 
but whith is fiow nothing more than a muddy ditch overgrown with 


THE ROYAL DRAMATIC COLLEGE, MAYBURY, NEAR WOBING, 
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weeds, The fall from the bridge to this ditch is about 15 ft.; the 
breadth of the ditch itself is about 50 ft. : . 
On the day of the accident platelayers were employed in laying 
down new metals on the left-hand side of the bridge on the line to 
London, and at the end of it nearest Folkestone, Shortly after three 
o'clock, just before the accident took place, their task was still 
incomplete, and two lengths, or about 40 ft., of iron rail remained to 
be laid down on the side of the very track on which the train was 
advancing. They saw it hasten onward to destruction with fearful 
though somewhat abated speed, and in a few seconds more they saw 
nine or ten out of the fourteen carriages of which, inclusive of 
the break, luggsge, and guards’ vans, it consisted, precipi- 
tated headlong, with their human freight, over the side of the 
bridge into the ditch beneath. Then ensued such a scene of agony 
and bewilderment as, happily. is but rarely witnessed, Assistance 
came with all haste, and it came in time to rescue some from 
positions of the utmost peril, but far too late to be of any use to 
others in whom life had been instantaneously extinguished in the 
first terrific crash. Those who were on the spot from the first, and 
those who came to it within a few hours after, describe the wreck 
which met their view as asight perfectly appalling. At the end of the 
bridge next to Staplehurst the engine and tender lay partly turned 
over against a hedge. Immediately behind the tender stood the 
break-van, and a few paces back, suspended, as it were, from the 
top of the bridge, with one end buried in the ditch below, 
was a first-class carriage. At the other end of the bridge 
stood upon the line the guards’ and Inggage vans, which 
were in the rear of the train, and which were altogether unin- 
jured, A little in front of them were two second-class carriages, 
with one end resting on the bridge and the other in the ditch, 
in just the same position as the first-class carriage already men- 
tioned. Between these two extremes and all across the ditch, 
huddled and crushed and bruised into one another, lay the five 
or six first-class carriages which formed the centre of the train. 
Through their broken sides and shattered windows were to be 
seen protruding human legs, and arms, and heads, and from 
every one of them was to be heard the piercing cry of 
human svffering. In more than one carriage a wife lay 
dead, or on the point of death, by her unconscious or helpless 
husband. Some who survived, and who might recover from 
the injuries inflicted on them by the shock, were actually 
smothered in the liquid mud in which they were imbedded. One 
young lady, on being rescued from a position in which suffoca- 
tion seemed imminent, was found to have been fearfully 
mangled, and had blood issuing profusely from her nose and 
ears. The faces of other passengers were so blackened and swollen 
and battered as to retain scarcely any traces of the human counte- 
nance, Some, on the other hand, escaped with barely a scratch ; 
but there were few indeed in that beap of ruin who did not brin 
away with them some token of the tremendous ordeal throug 
which they bad passed. The work of extrication proceeded at first 
but slowly, but by six o'clock it was accomplished. Those gers 
who were uninjured, or whose injuries wers not sc serious as to 
prevent their travelling, were at once dispatched to London. Some 
seventeen or eighteen others, whose sufferings rendered it dangerous 
that they should make so lengthened a c+ & are being watched 
over with tender care at the residence of Sir H, Hoare and at other 
houses in Staplehurst and its vicinity. Ten persons at least have 
lost thew lives owing to this sad catastrophe, Nearly all of 
them were drag out of the ditch quite dead, two or three 
of them being in a dying state, and surviving a few brief 
minutes only, Seven of the ten were ladies, the majority 
of whom were wi and comparatively youne wives too, 
One of the ladies was the wife of a Liverpool merchant, named 
Rayner, who was on her way home from Paris, and who has left six 
children to mourn her untimely loss, Another was the wife of Mr. 
F. Bodenham, solicitor, of Hereford, who, with her husband, was 
returning from her wedding-tour. A third was the wife of a Mr. 
pace who was anxiously awaiting her return to him by that 
fated tidal train. A fourth is a Mrs. Condliff, whose husband lies 
severely injured at Staplehurst, and who, in momenta of delirious 
wandering, fondly imagines she still lives, A fifth was Mrs, 
Faithfall, whose husband is said to be on his way home from India, 
The two remaining ladies are Miss Caroline White, late of Regency- 
equare, Brighton ; and a young lady, wiose name is Beaumont, A 
foreign gentleman named Mercier,a Mr. Hampson, and a Mr. Dann 
complete the list of victims. Mr. Charles had @ narrow 
escape. He was in the train, but fortunately for himeelf and for the 
interests of literature, received no injuries whatever. 
It simply remains for us to say a few words as to the cause of all 
this suffering and loss of life. 1t seems to be beyond all question 
ttributable to the fact that a portion of the metal rail along which 
the trains ron was not in its place, and that as a consequence, 
although the engine, tender, and break-vans, as it were, jumped the 
gap and ran for some way along the iron girding which lies parallel 
to the rails, the carriages generally were thrown out of their course 
and upeet. Upon the charge of not having the whole length of 
rail duly laid down when the accident occurred, Henry Benge, the 
foreman of the platelayers, is now in custody, and it is under- 
stood that he attributes his failure in thie respect to the 
circumstance that he, by some wistake, took the statement 
in his time book of the later hour at which the tidal 
train was expected to start on Saturday as having reference 
to the afternoon on which the accident occurred. But, independ- 
ently of any remiesness on his part, it will also be matter for inves- 
tigation whether the platelayers while engaged in their work, 
having as usual displayed the danger-flag, the signalman, whose 
duty it was to hoist a similar flag as soon as he saw the train 
approaching, #0 as to enable the engine-driver to pull up in good 
time, was in his proper place, or whether, having been in the 
proper place and having hoisted the red flag, the engine-driver paid 
the necessary attention to the signal. The arrival of the train at 
Headcorn was, it appears, telegraphed in the ordinary way to 
Scaplehurst, but then the platelayers midway between the two 
stations were not within reach of telegraphic communication, 
Whether their foreman is solely to blame, or whether others must 
share with him a great responsibility, will, no doubt, be elicited in 
the course of the investigation which has been entered upon by the 
Coroner of the district on the bodies of the victims, 


THE ROYAL DRAMATIC COLLECE. 

TueE Royal Dramatic College, at Maybury, of which we this week 
publish an Engraving, is an institution which specially commends 
itself to the approval of all who take an interest in theatrica!s and 
theatrical people ; and who like to see those comfortably provided 
for who have in the heyday of life contributed te the pleasure of 
others, but who, from adverse circumstances, have been unable to 
make that provision for their declining years which is necessary to 
avert the conjunction of that proverbially ill-matched pair—old 
age and want. Every profession has its unfortunate members, and, 
of course, the histrionic is no exception to the general rule, ere 
are “ poor players” now a in the olden time; and to provide for 
these when no longer able to pursue their calling is the object of 
the Royal Dramatic Coliege. It is true that, on the whole, society 
does not pay a niggardly price to its entertainers for their services, 
Taken altogether, perhaps, the Thespian fraternity has no better 
reason than any class to complain of the “lack of pence ;” nor, on 
the other hand, can actors generally charged with neglect to 

rovide against the time of failing powers and straitened meane, 

hey ate so far from being, as a body, improvident, that they 
maintain two nob'e funds chiefly by their own contributions, while 
the calls upon those funds are not so heavy and so fre- 
quent as to overbalance the many cases of those actors and 
actresses who retire from the exercise of their vocation with a com- 
petency, or at least with an independency, Still, the fact remains 
that there are, aud must be, very many who, aiter a long atrngyle, 
succumb to age without having succeeded in saving so much ef their 
life’s earnings as will enable them cheerfaily and tranguilly to 
avait the closing scene. For these it is well that generous thoughr 


should be taken. For these a retreat such as the college of Maybury 
is rightly designed; and the act of the Prince of Wales, a few 
days ago, in ceremonially inaugurating the common hall of the 
building, which faces the South-Western Railway, and forms so 
picturesque an object viewed from that line, will have been watched, 
we are sure, with as much interest on the part of thousands before 
the curtain as of hundreds behind it, 4 . 

Perhaps we cannot better explain the objects and history of the 
college than by printing the address presented to the Prince of 
Wales on the occasion to which we have referred, and which is as 
follows :— 

May it please your Royal Highness, 

Five years ago, on the Ist of June, 1860, close to this spot, your Royal 
Highnese’s illustrious father, the late revered Prince Consort, laid the 
foundation-stone of the building which is to-day a inaugurated by 
your Royal Highness. Upon that memorable occasion the illustrious Prince 
said that the Royal Dramatic College would confer a benefit upon the public 
as well as upon the stage, by aiding a profession from which the com- 
munity at large derived rational entertainment, in which popular amuse- 
ment was combined with moral instruction and intellectua! culture. 

Sir, these golden words are treasured amongst the highest incentives 
which, from that time to the present, have stimulated our exertions in car- 
rying out the design of the institution. We have sedulously endeavoured to 
establish the Royal Dramatic College on such @ basis as would have justified 
the approval of the illustrious Prince your father. 

We have the satisfaction, Sir, to be able to say that the design which your 
Royal father approved has not been in the slightest particular departed from, 
and that, by steady perseverance, we have already succeeded in effecting the 
main purpose of the institution, 

Three objects were contemplated in the erection of this college-—a retreat 
for eged and infirm members of the dramatic profession ; schools for the 
education of the children of actors and writers for the stage; and a central 
hall, which should embrace a library and gallery for the collection of works 
of art and literature illustrative of the English drama, 

The first of these objects is accomplished; for the second, funds are in 
course of accumulation; the third, which crowns the edifice, your Royal 
Highness is now about to dedicate to the uses for which it was designed. 

Amongst the numerous benevolent institutions which abound in this coun- 
try, there is none more deserving of generous support than the Royal 
Dramatic College. The actor, who is the interpreter of the poet in his 
gayest and in his gravest moods, and who imparts to the drama that vital 
grace andexpression which brings out its passions and emotions in‘o palpable 
life, possesses peculiar claims upon the sympathies of the public, His 
rewards are precarious; his fame is ephemeral ; and when his faculties fail 
he passes from the bright footlights into oblivion, Here we hope to afford 
him rest and comfort in old age, where, no longer fretted by the outer battle 
of life, he may serenely look “ through the loopholes of retreat” 


to eve the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 
Here, too, we hope to preserve the records and personal relics of his pro- 
peters i that when the actor is een no more the memorials of his art shall 
survive him, 


extending F agaed favour to the Royal Dramatic College, your Royal Highness 
has not only bestowed an important boon on the whole dramatic profession, 


our hearts. May the work, which By wn this day inav; 
and may your Royal Highness live long to witness its happy fruits ! 

The Prince has sent a donation of fifty guineas to the funds of 
the College, accompanying the gift with an expression of his entire 
approval of the arrangements for the inauguration of the Central 

all, on the occasion referred te above, 


CONSECRATION OF DR. MANNING. 


Dr. Henry EpwarD MANNING, once Archdeacon of the diocese 
of Chichester and a leader among the many eminent men who fol- 
lowed the Tractarian movement, was formally consecrated at Moor- 
fields Chapel as Roman Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, on 
Thursday, the 8th inst, The stately ritual of the Romish Church 
was observed in all its solemnities to do honour to this occasion, 
Abbots and bishops, heads of religious houses, and ladies superior of 
convents assisted at the ceremony, which was as magnificent and 
impressive as only the Romish Church could make it. The installa- 
tion, in its publicity and open ificence, contrasted strangely 
with the almost furtive ceremony which marked the introduction of 
Cardinal Wiseman to his diocese of Westminster. Nor waa the oc- 
casion lees suggestive to those who were present at the last t 
solemnity at Moorfields, when the church was darkened and ee 
with black, and the only lights which shone were those round the 
bier of the Cardinal, 

Visitors were admitted to the chapel soon after nine o’cl 
and, though s great number had obtained tickets and the crow 
was large, yet the arrangements were excellent, and all passed 
to their seats without confusion. The interior of the chapel was 
impressive in the extreme. Aglio’s fine picture of the Crucifixion— 
almost the only ek oaees which delineates the turbulent riot 
of that great eacrifice--showed with wonderful effect, like a 
dreadful panorama, behind the high altar. On each side of the 
door, at the entrance, special pews had been erected for the friends 
of Dr. Manning and for invited guests; while, as on the occasion of 
the Requiem Mass for the late Cardinal, seats at the right and left 
of the high altar, but outside the sanctuary, were reserved for the 
Ambaseadors and for the Roman Catholic members of the nobility, 

On the left of the high altar the archiepiscopal throne, of crimson 
silk, waa erected, and in front of it, on the right, was the small 
altar, laden with massive silver candelabra, at which the “elect” 
was to offer up what is termed the “ sacrifice of the new law "—that 
is, the “ Mass,” tillsuch time in the ceremony as he should go to the 
high altar, and, together with his consecrator, receive communion. 
The high altar itself waa adorned with the most massive plate, silver 
and silver-gilt. Between the six tall heavy can 8 were Vares 
of silver filled with flowera, The chalice, paten, and other vessels 
used at the celebration of the mass were all of solid gold, ly 
enriched with brilliants, emeralds, rubies, and This mag- 
nificent service was presented by Pope Pius vit on the ing of 
Moorfields Chapel. The chalice, which is a rare work of art, 
originally came from Mexico, whence it was sent as a nt to one 
of the Popes of the Middie Fe All around both the high and the 
side altars was richly carpeted, the only space left bare in the centre 
being where a monumental slab was inserted in tie pavement in 
memory of Cardinal Wiseman, 

On the left of the tablet, in the crown of one of the side arches 
which may be said to form the aisles of the church, hung the scarlet 
hat of the Jate Cardinal, It may be stated that these cumbersome 
badges of ecclesiastical office are never seen or ehown in public, the 
only occasions on which they are used being when conferred 
Pope, or when placed on the coffin after the death of their recipients, 
It is always, however, customary to hang the hats of deceased 
Cardinals in the cathedral church of their diocese, and thus the hat 
of Nicholas Wiseman hangs in bis pro-cathedral of Moorfields. 

Being the Feast of Pentecost, when the vestments used in the 
Church of Rome are crimson and gold and white, all the interior 
of the church was draped in those colours, The columns were 
swathed in crimson hangings bound with wreaths of white roses; 
the windows were dimmed with crimson blinds ; and the organ-loft 
was hung with scarlet, emblazoned with white Maltese crosses, In 
the seats reserved for the diplomatists, on the right of the altar, all 
Ambaseadors and Ministers of the Catholic Powers were present— 
the French, the Austrian, the Belgian, the Italian ; and with them, 
too, was Baron Brunnow, the Russian Ambassador. Among the 
congregation also, but nearer to the altar, were grouped, in pic- 
tureeque confusion, members of almost all the religious orders now in 
England—Passionists, Capuchina, Benedictines, Augustinians, Fran- 
ciscans, Brothers of St, Vincent de Paul, Oratorians, Oblates, Domini- 
can, Redemptorists, nuva, Sisters of Charity, and Sisters of Mercy. 

Soon after ten o'clock the long file of bishops, canons, doctors of 
divinity, and priests filed in solemn array from the sacristy, where, 
m the presence of his suffragans, the oath to observe and maintain 
his faith had been duly administered to Dr. Manning. Ail the 
titular Roman Catholic Bishoy s of England, with the exception of 
thoce of Liverpool, Shrewsbury, and Hexham, were present, and all 
wore the gorgecus episcopal vestments of their Church, With 


them were Bishops Morris, Regan, Warring, Dr. Newman, 
Provincial of the Jesuits, The consecrator was Bisho i 
of Birmingham, assisted by Dr. Browne, Bishop of 
Dr, Turner, Bishop of Salford. The assistant priest was Dr, Gilbert 
the deacon, Father Pike ; the sub-deacon, the Rev. James Hussey’ 
The mass choren on this occasion was that known ag « Popa 
Marcellus’s Mars,” a mass composed by Palestrina, but rarely per- 
formed. ‘The ritual for the consecration of a Bishop is, eo to splak 
inserted in the service of the mass, which on these occasions is jointly 
celebrated by the chief consecrating Bishop and the Bishop to rd 
consecrated. The service began by reading the letters apostolic 
directing the consecration to proceed, during which Dr, anning 
sat near his altar, with Dr. Browne and Dr. Turner on each s de 
The profession of faith, which had been commenced with the oath 
in the sacristy, was continued and concluded, and Dr. Manning com- 
menced his mass at the side altar. Little departure took place from 
the ordinary ritual till the Archbishop elect prostrated himself at 
the foot of the altar, while the consecrator placed the book of the 
Gospels between his shoulders and proceeded to anoint his head 
and hands with the holy chrism, amid the chanting of the mag- 
nificent hymn, “ Veni, tor.’’ As the last tones of this mag- 
nificent anthem died away, the still more touching psalm “ Ecce 
quam bonum” was sung; and the consecrator dailvened to the 
new Archbishop his pastoral staff and ring end the Gospels, which 
had been removed from his shoulders. After the gospel had 
been read, and Bishop Amherst had delivered a short discourse 
on the influence of the Holy Spirit, mass was continued 
to the offertory, where the new Archbishop Fay sony oe his conse- 
crator with the offerings which have been made for long centuries 
past—two wax candles, two loaves, and two barrels of wine. Both 
the new Archbishop and his consecrator then proceeded to the hi gh 
altar, where, amid a silence which was broken only by aolemn chants, 
which at last died away as the shrill tinkle of the gold bell announced 
the consecration to be at hand, each prelate partook of the sacra- 
ment together from the same host and from the same chalice, The 
service then proceeded as usual to its conclusion, and after the bene- 
diction, the mitre and episcopal gloves were bestowed, and the new 
Archbishop conducted to his throne, while the choir sang a “Te 
Deum,” and the other bang stood around him uncovered, During 
the chanting of this great hymn of praise the Archbishop gave his 
solemn benediction to the congregation in the accustomed way, and, 
pacsing to the epistle side of the altar, received from his consecrator 
the kiss of peace. With this formality terminated the religious 
ceremony which made Dr, Manning the eecond titular Archbishop 
of Westminster. 


PASTORAL LETTER OF ARCHBISHOP MANNING. 


THE first pastoral letter of the newly-ordained Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Westminster was read on Sunday last in the various 
Roman Catholic churches and chapels of the diocese, Part of 
it is as follows :— 


In such a land as this, and in the midst of such spiritual confusions, the 
mere enunciation of the one holy faith, out of which is no salvation, is sharp 
and wounding to the susceptibilities and prejudices of men. But in this we 
have no choice. “ A necessity lieth upon me, for woe is unto me if I preach 
not the Gospel.” They will impute to you the sharpness which belongs to 
your message. Speak as you will, with the gentleness of St. Francis of Sales 
or the sweetness of St. Philip Neri, they will arraign you of bitternces. Only 
let us, then, give no occasion by heat, or biting words, or asperity 
of tone. Charity and patience, with an inflexible witness to the presence and 
voice of a Divine Teacher, who calls on all men to submit as disciples to his 
guidance, will at last win couls on whom all the gifts and cultivation of the 
natural order fall powerless. We have this encouragement—the work of God 
in England cannot be stayed. “ Verbum Dei non est alligatum.” “ The 
word of God is not bound.” No chains can bind it—no human will arrest ite 
expansion. The perfect revelation of the day of Pentecost, with ite proper 
motives of credibility, has once more fairly entered into the intelligence of 
the English people. It is possessing itself gradually and irresistibly of a largo 
sphere in public opinion. It manifests itself not only to those who day by 
day submit to it in faith, but even to those who hesitate, gainsay, resist, and 


and th 
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ewport, and 


reject it. A generation ago, who ever heard of the Catholic doctrine but a 
few retired men among their books, or here and there some pss 
wor! 


converted as by a special providence of God? Not so now. 
of the faith in England is not the work of individuals upon individuals, but 

of the Church Loy the intelligence of Englishmen, Multitudes who are 

separated from Catholic Church, and actively opposed to it, are daily 

becoming conscious of its presence, of its voice calling them to faith, of its 

doctrines—above all, of its unity in the midst of their divisions, and of i's 

expansion in the midst of the advancing dissolution of all other religious 
systems. It is surely by a dispesition of the Divine Head of the Church that 
in the heart of the nineteenth century, when both theintellecte and the wills 
of men have reached an excess of unbelief and of license in matters of reve- 
lation, of morals, and of politics, that the Vicar of our Lord, the teacher of 
all jans—as the Council of Florence entitles him—should, twice in 
these last years, have spoken with the voice of infallible truth; thereby 
testifying not only to the singular prerogative which, as the first fruits of 
grace, was bestowed upon the Immaculate Mother of God, and to the great 
constructive principles of morality and j on which the Christian 
world is founded, but also to the perpetual assistance of the it of God, 
by whose light the Church and its Pontiffs, in all ages, now as in the begin- 
ning, discern and deciare the limits of falsehood and of truth. The dogmatic 
bull of the Immaculate Conception, and the fe ror of last year, will, we 
believe, mark an epoch in the reconstitution of the Christian order of the 
world. The wise and learned may deride uz. We can well afford to 
Wait till the derision of the nineteenth century is buried with the heresies 
of the last eighteen. 

Nor is it in the intellectual order alone that the Catholic faith is invading 
the mind of our country. It is penetrating even more deeply into the spi- 
ritual con: of the people. Let a handful of unreasonable pietiste or 
antiquated controversialists say what they will, the English people do not 
believe us to be idolators nor anti-Christs. Our churches are open to them. 
‘They have seen the divine worship of the holy mass with their own yand 
heard the words of our pastors with their own ears. There is a read 
reaction = the traditions which the blindness and deafness of religious 
prejudice have so long propagated. 

Since the end of the last cen there has been s profound reawakening 
of the minds of men. With some little extravagance, indeed, the religious 
sense of England has been stirred into an earnest belief of the eternal truths. 


day, in all the world, absolve si: req - 
fession of sin by a divine and universal law as a condition of absolution ; for 


¥ 
It will not long be doubtful where these things are alone to be found. 
When another generation has effaced the scars of old prejudices, it is certain 
that the common-sense, just judgment, and straightforward maniinees of 
the only voice in the midst of them which never 


Englishmen will turn to 
t and true to itself. 


falters, to the only system which is coheren' 
But we must never fi 
currents of the natural 


upon individaals and 
ways the least foreseen. 
grace and visitation of 


yr fd pues aan peas hee heh pay yen 
nd happy are we in knowing that day b: at rs, We may ssy day 
and night, often without the Shaker ter beat aad life, you are 


jabouring for the salvation must give account. 
Though most unworthy to be eet over you, yet, God is witness, we have no 
more heartfelt and ferven! desire than to live and ur to the end as we 
have in the years that are past, feebly indeed, but gladly, “spending and 
being spent” with you for the souls for whom Christ died. 


F 


THE DEATHS among non-commissioned officers and privates of her 
Majesty's forces in the three Indian Presidencies last year were as follow :— 
Bengal, 843 (the mean strength being 41,223) ; Madras, 257 (mean strength, 
12,800) ; Bombay, 192 (mean strength, 12 . The numbers invalided and 
ducharged were :—Bengal, 2264; Madrae, ; Bombay, 876. 
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THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. ; 

Lorp Rosert CEciL is no more—that is to say, he is no more 
Lord Robert Cecil, but Viscount Cranbourne, rucceeding, by the 
death of his elder brother, who died on Wednesday, to this title; 
snd also to the heirship of the marquisate of Salisbury, and the 
cates thereunto belonging. The late Lord Cranbourne has long 
been totally blind and a confirmed invalid, but his death was not 
thought to be near, Lord Robert was in the house on Wednes lay 
against the Oxford Tests Bill, little thinking whilst he was speaking 
that his brother lay dead at Hatfield House. News of this event 
reached him about half an hour after he had spoken; and, of course, 
he hurried away without voting. Viscount Cranbourne was never 
eeen in public, and was but little known. Indeed, most people 
knew not that there was such a person. His Lordship was forty- 
four years old, the preeent Viscount is thirty-five, the Marquis of 
Salisbury is seventy-four, ’ 

Mr, Géschen got an unexpected victory on Wednesday. It was 
believed by both sides that the second as of his Oxford Teets 
Bill would be defeated, but it was carried by sixteen. _The bill, 
however, will, I think, get no further this Seasion, reiycen § not if 
the Opposition to it should be sturdily maintained ; for the Wednes- 
days are all beapoken, Government cannot spare a night for it, and 
to attempt to carry it through Committee at the fag end of a night 
would be futile in the front of a determined opposition. This bill, 
or the like of it, was carried last year to the very last stage, and 
was then lost. It was read a third time, if I remember rightly, by 
the casting vote of the Speaker, and was rejected by a majority of 
two on the question “that this bill do now pass.” This was, as far 
I kncw, an unprecedented case. I do not believe that a bill was 
ever before rejected at this final stage. If the bill should be carried 
through the Commons this Session it will be thrown out in the Lords. 

The Metropolitan Sewage Bill, after having been several times 
nearly wrecked, has passed through both honses, and the sewage of 
London is to be conveyed to Maplin Sands—that is to say, the main 
flow of it, for there will be means taken to furnish the farmers on 
the line of its course with what they may require. Fancy Maplin 
Sands transmuted into soil growing rich crops of a grass! On 
would hardly think this possible ; but similar sands have been thus 
changed, and Messrs, Napier and Hope are confident that they will 
be able so to change these, And no doubt the thing is possible ; 
but will it be a profitable speculation? To this the promoters of 
the measure give also a confident wety Indeed, the opponents of 
the measure assert that the promoters have got too good a bargain. 
This was the ground of opposition. Their testimony went to show 
that this sewage is worth a fabulous sum. I have said that more 
than once this bill was well nigh wrecked. I am told that it was 
in great danger when it got to its final stage, and but for the 
exertions made by the solicitor to the bill—who, having some 
influence in the religious world, brought it to bear and secured the 
attendance of a certain noble Earl, who reigns supreme there, and 
his friends—it would have come to grief. Curious to see Exeter 
Hall move to the rescue of a sewage bill. And how came the 
Prince of Wales to come down to give his firat vote, by-the-way, 
for this bill? Let us hope that the muse of History has not for- 
gotten to note down in her tablets this odd historic fact. — . 

I msy, however, mention that his Royal — is not like 


other Royal Highneszes whom we, in our youthful days, used to 
hear of. They lived a life much more secluded from the p2ople— 
especially his Royal Hightess George Frederick Prince of Wales— 


than our gracious Prince does, He wa'ks about, without pomp or 
——e like any other English gentleman. He passes now in and 
out the House of Commons, unnoticed, and may be seen at times 
chatting in the inner lobby with a friend so familiarly that, if you 
were told that the Prince was there and did not know him, you 
would never guess which was the heir to the throne and which the 
mere subject, Well, this is as it should be. There is no doubt still 
a divinity that doth hedge a Prince, but it lies not in ceremony and 
etiquette and other conventional fancies. 

Is not that a fine idea of the Emperor Napoleon's to have hia fleet 
visiting our coasts, ours visiting hie, and then both meeting in the 
Caannel off Plymouth and finishing the cruise by a grand naval 
review? Truly, we see strange sights in these days, and this wiil 
not be the least strange of all. The Prince of Wales, it is said, will 
be present at the review. Could not Napoleon III. spare time 
to run across in his yacht, and eo complete the grand spectacle 
he has suggested ? he British and French fleets paying compli- 
ments to each other in the presence of the ruler of the one country 
and of the heir to the Crown of the other would be an event 
indeed. Shades of Harry V. and the Dauphin Charles, of Bedford 
and Joan, of the Black Prince and Kiog John of France, of 
Rodney and De Grasse, of Nelson and Villeneuve, what say you to 
this interchange of courtesies! It was in another fashion you were 
wont to meet each other. Well, we in these days have the best of 
it. If powder must be burnt, better to do so in friendship than in 
enmity. When this great meeting takes place next month, may I 
be there to see ! 

Iam loth to raise my voice against an apparently good object, 
but I dislike to see even a good object moted by unworthy means 
and from selfish motives, Itis a thing to commemorate the 
great services Richard Cobden rendered to his country, and no doubt 
it would be a good thing to restore to vigour the almost effete 
grammar-school at Midhurst; but I can’t help condemning the mean 
selfishness of certain inhabitants of that town, who wish to make 
capital for the place out of Cobden’s name and the gralitude the 
people of this country feel towards him. These men of Midhurst 
are pertinaciously writing letters to the daily journals insisting upon 
it that the best tribute the general public ot Great Britain can pay 
to the memory of the  free-trader will be to repair their dilapi- 
dated school-house and endow a master or masters to teach their 
sons grammar gratis, How very exalted an estimate theze gentle- 
men must entertain of Cobden’s labours, and how exceedin _ 
interested are their efforts to perpetuate his memory! Faug 

How very orthodox some of the electors of Westminster must be ! 
I don’t mean in regard to religion only, but everything. Mr. John 
Stuart Mill has been heartily abused y Aree he is supposed to be 
somewhat heterodox on questions of faith and on the true principles 
of succession to property, But that was natural, for people who 
don't think, and can’t think, are sure to denounce those who do 
think, and whose thoughts the non-thinkers can’t understand. A 
new point of orthodoxy, however, has been started in Westminster. 
No man, it seems, is fe to represent that constituency who is un- 
sound in his medical faith, or has the slightest leaning towards the 
yieat heresy of Hahnemann, “ Allopathy for ever!” and “ Down 
with Homeopathy !” ought to be rallying cries in Westminster. So, 
at least, says a certa’n Dr. Tweedie, who has ordered his name to 
be withdrawn from the list of Captain Grosvenor's committee, 
because the honourable candidate has failed to satisfy Dr, 
Tweedie that he is not tainted by a relief, however 
infinitesimal, in homeeopathy, And in this notion Dr. Tweedie 
is supported by some at least of hig professional brethren. 
Here is what the Lancet says on the subject:—‘Is Captain 
Grosvenor a supporter or not of homa@opathy? If he supports the 
heresy it is a duty to oppose him; for it is well known that the 
promoters of that delusion regard us as not only in the wrong, but 
us practitioners of a calling which is dangerous, if not fraudulen' 
to the public, As a profession, we can have no faith in the politic 
wisdom or legislative fitness of a man who, on questions of medical 
and sanitary legislation, stands on the senseless platform of the 
homeopathic delusion.” “ Political wisdom” and “legislative 
fitness ’ dependent on belief or non-belief in homeopathy! “Good 
Lord! what fools these mortals be!” What would the “ profes- 
sion” say to a candidate who believed neither in allopathy, 
homeopathy, mor doctors of any kind? The throne, the 
constitution, law, hberty, trade, commerce, Lord Jolin Manners’s 
cherished “old nobility ”"—everything—would of course go to 
wrack and ruin were scch men intrusted with legislative functions. 

Railway diectors need have ne difficulty in choosing a means 
of communication in wains, if they really wish to find it. Nume- 
rous plars have been proposed for enabling passengers to com- 
municate with guards of trains, several of which are deserving of 
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attention. And now Mr, Rock Chidley has invented a new kind of 
carriage, with an opening at each end and a covered platform over 
the buffers, so that when a number of carriages are coupled together 
in the usual manner they will form a saloon from end to end of the 
train, with a passage in the centre, along which the guard may 
traverse at his convenience, and have the whole train under com- 
mand, Mr. Chidley's carri are still divided into first, second, 
and third class, the separation of each being quite perfect. They 
have other advantages, but the one I have mentioned is the most 
important, The idea seems good; but how about the expense of 
substituting new for existing carriages? There’s a rock ahead 
there on which, I fear, you will split Mr. Rock Chidley, 


THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 


Mr. Byron’s new comic drama of “ War to the Knife” is a very 
pleasant little piece of singular construction, I should mention that 
it was brought out at the new Prince or WALES THEATRE on 
Saturday last. The story runs thus :—Mr, Harcourt is a young 
married man who lives beyond his means and rather neglects his 
wife. Captain Thistleton is a sort of social bird of prey who has 
lent Harcourt money, and who has in his possession a love-letter 
from Mrs. Harcourt, written to him when that lady was a spinster 
and before she had met her husband, which he is unmanly enough 
te threaten to show her husband if she dares to exercise any 
influence against his (the Captain’s) plans. Mrs, Delacour is a wealth: 
and fascinating widow with a weakness—for even widows have their 
weaknesses—for the ungallant Captain, who, however, has no 
weakness for her ; and on her discovering his baseness, which she 
does by means of a confidential téte-a-t¢te with Mrs, Harcourt, she 
resolves to herself of the compromising letter or—to put it 
melodramatically— perish in the attempt. To which end she per- 
suades the Captain, who is a swell of the languid, sleepy sort, 
to take a narcotic, which the idiotic rascal believes to be a 
dose of quinine. The Captain sleeps, and during his slumber 
the widow herself of the letter. Widows are accus- 
tomed to steal away their admirers’ peace of mind: why not 
their pocket-books? And when one thinks that the larceny 
is committed in a drawing-room and from a good motive—— 
But we must not stop to consider motives, or we shall condone 
bank frauds and assassinations, The arrival of one John 
Blunt, a young man from the country, and a friend of the 
Harcourts, brings oa oy an and Thistleton’s vil- 
lany to a speedy crisis, The Captain ehows himeelf in his true false 
colours, is at every point defeated by the single-minded, honest 
Blunt, and, at last, is called for by a couple of detectives for a little 
affair of a fraudulent bank scheme, the pilot to the officers being a 

nD r, named Nubley, to whom the Captain, in a moment of 
irritation, once administered a vigorous kick. Mr. John Blunt 
makes fierce love to the widow, and the curtain falls on the prospect 
of conjugal happinesa for the Harcourts; of ditto ditto, or the 
reverse, a8 it may turn ont, for Mr. and Mrs, Blunt; 
and immediate Woolwich, or Chatham, or Portsmouth, with 
Norfolk Island in the distance, for the traitor Thistleton. 
The action of the drama is rapid, its incidents are striking, and its 
dialogue is excellent. It never strives to soar above theatrical con- 
vention, and is a thoroughly dramatic and effective piece. It is 
pleasant to be able to congratulate an entire cast of characters, 
although it isa pleasure that the directors of London theatres seldom 
ermit to us. ies Marie Wilton was so vivacious, agreeable, and 
adylike a widow that the author evidently felt that to permit the 
curtain to fall without her being betrothed for a second time would 
be a violation of probability and a personal reflection on the 
bachelors amon, nis dramaiis persone. Miss Fanny Josephs, 
who persona’ Mrs. Harcourt, was, of course, supposed to 
be married before the commencement of the drama. Had it 
not been so, her ap] ce, Voice, manner, eyes, and bonnet would 
have warranted the dramatist in espousing her to the jeune 
early in the first act. The elegant military candidate for 


premier ; 
an tment at Botany Bay was capitally “got up” and 


acted . Sidney Bancroft; and a comp'iment is due to Mr. 
Dewar his personation of the honest country cousin. The rest 
of the characters were well performed. The lion’s share of applauss 


was received, and deservedly, by Mr. John Clarke. If any person 
or have hitherto considered this excellent comedian only 
what is termed a burlesque actor, let them go to the Prince of 
Wsles Theatre and see his impersonation of the cockney greengrocer, 
who is neither too honest nor too sober, but who attends evening 

ies as occasional waiter. He realises all that has been writtea 
on the fruitful theme of the union of coals, carrots, and sham butler- 
dom by Albert Smith, Thackeray, the writers in Punch, and Mr, 
Charles Dickens, 

Having said that it is pleasant to goon the artists repre- 
senting an entire dramatis persone, it of course follows that it is 
equally unpleasant to find fault roundly, eT when the 
peccant artists are ladies and gentlemen of deserved professional 
celebrity. Nevertheless, facts are stubborn things, and the wildest 
and most gushing admirer of everything and everybody would be 
unable to say that “Twelfth Night” is well played at the OLyMPic, 
Mr. Edgar's Antonio, Mr. Soutar’s Sir Toby Belch, and Miss Lydia 
Foote’s Maria are the honourable exceptions to as bad a Shak- 
spearean performance as has been seen for some years in London, and 


our Shakespearean performances, generally, are not such specimens | 
of high art as to make us the wonder and envy of surrounding | 


nations, 


The new tragic Fs of “Geraldine,” which was brought out at | 


the ADELPHI on Monday night, ia not likely, I think, to provea 
success. It is too long, contains too little incident, and is written 
in that sort of blank verse that was considered the correct and 
instructive Elizabethan sort of thing thirty years 
is not to the taste of the town at present. : 
which the action of the play is supposed to occur is unin- 
teresting to modern audiences. Nowadays, no one cares a jot 
for Crusaders, knightly vows, Welsh harpers, hereditary curses, 
shaven monks, or “deeds of derring-do.” Another radical fault 
of the play is that it contains but one good part—the heroine, 
After her there is an old Welsh harper and a villanous monk, 
which, though not feebly, are not strongly drawn, It is impoesible 
to keep up the interest of a five-act play unless it contain several 
good paris—a fact of which the works of William Shakspeare give 
abundant evidence, “ Leah” was an exception to this rule; but only 
an exception, The story of Geraldine might have furnished a good 
three-act drama, but no more. Miss Bateman acted the heroine 
with great sweetness, gentleness, and power. In the concluding 
acenes where opportunity was afforded her for the employment of 
vigorous declamation, the audience were roused to their customary 
demonstrations to their favourite artiste. Mr, Bateman, the father 
of Miss Bateman, made his first appearance in London as David of 
Rathlin, the old Welsh harper, and displayed very considerable 
melodramatic power. 

I see by an advertisement that a benetit is to be given to Mr, 
Leigh Murray at Drury Lanz, on the morning of Tuesday, the 
27th, waen the créme de la créme of the London theatres is to appear. 
Mr, Murray has for many years been a victim to ill-health ; and is 
about to seek some southern climate, in the hope that a short sojourn 
will restore to him his wonted strength, and to us one of the few 
elegant jeunes premiers our stage can boast of. Next week I shall 
be able to make some mention of the programme put forth by Mr. 
EF Murray's committee. The performance is under the patronage 
of H RH, the Prince of Wales. 


WAGES MOVEMENT IN THE LONDON BUILDING TRADES.—On Tuesday 
evening a numerously-attended meeting of delegates from the operative car- 
penters and joiners of London was heid at Cambridge Hall, Newman-etreet, 
Oxford-street, to consider the propricty of adopting a memorial to the 
master builders of the metropolis, requesting an advance on the present rate 
of wages—33s. per week, or 7d. per hour. About a hundred delegutes were 
present, representing the various carpenters’ societies and the principal shops 
aud jobs in the trade, both society and non-society men—in all, nearly 5000 
men—were represented, A memorial embodying the reasons for asking the 
advance was submitted, discussed, and adopted, and ordered to be presented 
to the masvers forthwith, 
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THE RECENT VISIT OF THE EMPEROR OF THE 
FRENCH TO ALGERIA. 


THE Emperor of the French has returned from his journey in 
Algeria improved in healtb, and apparently ready to undertake all 
those onerous duties which have been for some weeks awaiting his 
directing hand. His visit to the country part of which was so 
lately in a state of insurrection, will doubtless be attended with 
most beneficial results. He has throughout the arrangements, and 
even in the time and manner of his journey, exhibited that tact which 
has always been his most prominent characteristic. Our Engravings 
represent the scenes that occurred during the latter part of a journey 
which must necessarily exercise a great influence on the whole of 
the French Algerian poseeesions, 

One of the most picturesque and striking of these occurrences 
was the descent from the mountains of the Caids, with their wild 
retainers, who formed a native escort to accompany the Emperor 
on his journey to Medea. There is every reason to 
believe that Medea, which stands behind the first mountain 
chain of the Little Atlas, south of Algiers, is of Roman origin, as the 
Arab structures of the town contain several fragments of Latin in- 
scriptions and of pottery and other ancient materials. Marmol calls 
it Mehedia, which is beg ogee its Arab name, Mediyah. He describes 
it as an old town, built by the Romans, in a great plain at the foot 
of a high mountain ; and asserts that it was formerly very populous, 
but that it was destroyed by a schismatic Khalif, who aharweada 
built a castle there and called it Mehedia, from his own name, 
Madhi, The remains of this castle, containing Roman materials 
still exist ; while near the town is an aqueduct, supposed to be of 
Roman construction. The road between Blidah and Medea, through 
the lesser Atlas, crosses the river Chiffa sixty-two times, The 
engineers have surmounted apparently invincible obstacles, as the 
rocks approach so near in some parts as scarcely to leave room 
fora man to walk erect; and it was formerly impassable in the 
rainy season, being bordered on each side, for twenty miles, by 
steep mountains, Through these defiles the engineers have made a 
road, resting on a strong embankment confining the waters, and 
cleared by the blasting of the rocks, It was through the wild 
detiles, looking over a country rich in tropical vegetation, that the 
wild escort coming down from the mountains accompanied the 
Imperial party. 

At Mostaganem a still more extraordinary scene presented itself. 
On the arrival of his Majesty and the Imperial suite at the hotel of 
the sub-prefecture, where apartments had been prepared, he at once 
took up his station at a window, whence he could inspect the troops 
as they defiled past. The cries of “ Vive l'Empereur !” both from 
native Arabs and French colonists, were enthusiastic and incessant, 
The greatest attraction of the show was the troop of Spahis, be- 
longing to the tributary chiefs, clad in their red tects mee and 
mounted on fiery horses decked with gorgeous scarlet trappings and 
richly caparisoned. 

After this ceremony, many of the chiefs who have been faithful 
to the Imperial Government and a number of the colonists formed a 
sort of procession, with banners and decorations, the Arabs, 
especially, giving very audible expression t» their enthusiasm. 
Mostaganem, so called from the sweetness of the mutton in the 
neighbourhood, is built in the form of an amphitheatre, with a fine 
sea view on one side, but with the other sides inclosed by the circuit 
of hills, The inhabitants have a traditimm that the town is com- 
posed of several villages. In the middle of it are the remains of an 
old Moorish castle, erected, as would appear from its construction, 
before the invention of firearms. The north-west corner of the 
town, which overlooks part of a port and ditch, is surrounded by a 
wall of hewn stone, where there is another castle, more regularly 
built. Mostaganem was formerly so exposed to the attacks of Arab 
tribes from the hills behind it that its chief strength lay in the 
citadel, built on one of these eminences, commanding a fine view of 
the city and the surrounding country. 

The crowning event of the Imperial journcy was the reception of 
his Majesty at Oran, which is the subject of our larger Hagraving. 
The batteries on the heights first announced the approach of the 
squadron which was doubling Cape Ferrat, and immediately all was 
activity in the city; the drums began to beat, and the troops and 
militia moved in order along the road where tle Emperor would 

8 from the Admiralty to the Chateau Neuf, The whole popu- 
ation was in thestreets, and the entire city was en grande féte, 

Directly his Majesty landed the batteries fired salutes, and the 
whole scene was v — when, amidet these flashes, the 
great sombre iron lay off the bare, bo!d, rugged headland. 
friumphal arches had been erected on the Imperial route; but one 
of the moat remarkable objects was a sort of colonnade, made by 
the workmen of the province and decorated most tas:efully 
with flags and trophies. The triumphal arch erected by the 
Spanish colonists was also a very artistic affair, the flags 
of France and Spain falling from it in mutual folds, The 
country surrounding Oran presents a variety of pleasant 
prospects and shady retreats, numerous olive plantations, pic- 


| turesque rocky precipices, and rushing rills of water; the position 


of the city itself is delightful, forming an amphitheatre along two 
banks of a shady ravine, commanded by the solid and lofty walls of 
the casbah, The appearance of the place is sufficient indication of 
its former importance, and the aspect of the inhabitants differs 
from that of other people in Algeria, The city, in fact, is built on 
two long plateaux, having a deep ravine between them, containing 
a river which turns several mills and supplies the city with water. 
The ravine between the two parts of the city was formerly occupied 
almost entirely by groves and gardens; but it has for the last few 
years been greatly built over, while the Moorish houses, the terraced 
roofs, and the broad, straight streets have been partly supereeded by 
edifices of a more European appearance. Immediately after passing 
the point of Mona, Oran is before you; and when the traveller 
descries from the deck of his vessel the two groups of white houses 
(the old, or mother, town) bisected by a ravine dotted with pretty 
gardens in the form of an amphitheatre cut by tongues of land 
whence & number of streams come gushing down, setting eeveral 
mills in motion by the way, the eye dwelis with pleasure on the 
charming features of the scene, 


THE RAILWAY ACCIDENT AT REDNAL.—The inquest on the bodies of 
the sufferers by the accident at Rednal was concluded on Saturday last. 
The jury founda verdict of ‘* Accidental death ;"" but they appended to tt a 
series of censures—first, on the Great Western Company for not providing 
better rolling stock and taking greater care of the way; next, upon the 
engine-drivers for neglecting signals and driving at too great apeed; and, 
lastly, on the platelayers for neglect in the manner in which they did their 
work, Mr, Grierson, the manager of the Great Western Railway, briefly 
addressed the Court, and described the measures which the directors were 
taking to ensure the satisfactory working of the trains and the perfect safety 
of the passengers, 

TERRIBLE DISASTER IN MOBILE.—A special despatch from New 
Orleans in the Memphis Bulletin contains the following particulars of a terrific 
disaster in Mobile :—“ On the evening of the 24th inst. the main ordnance 
department in Marshall’s warehouse, at Mobile, biew up with a terrible 
explosion. About 300 persons were killed and many wounded, Thousands 
are buried in the ruins. Eight entire squares of the city were demolished, 
and abont 8000 bales of cotton destroyed. The stea)ners Colonel Cowles and 
Kate Dale, with all on board, were entirely destroyed. A great portion of 
the bueiness centre is badly damaged. The total loss is estimated at three 
millions. General Granger rendered prompt relief :o the sufferers. The 
cause of the explosion is uncertain. The ordnance stores, which were a 
portion of the munitions of war surrendered by Dick Tayler, were in course 
of removal when it occurred. The entire city is more or less injured by the 
explosion.” 

POLLUTION OF THE THAMES,—The conzervators of the River Thames 
lately applied for an injunction against the Corporation of Kingston to 
restrain them from constructing a new scheme of drainage which would 
carry the whole sewage of the town into the river, This, the conservators 
contended, would create a nuisance. The Corporation pleaded the prescrip- 
tion of twenty years, and denied that the comparatively small volume of 
Kingston sewage discharged into the Thames would constitute a nuisance. 
Sir Page Wood gave judgment on Tuesday, and said that the town had no 
such prescriptive rights as it claimed, but thought, at the same time, a 
nuisance had not yet arisen, though he thought it would arise in time, and 
then the case might be brought forward again, He therefore dismissed the 
Caze, LAT Without Costs. 
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OPERA AND CONCERTS. 


Tne representations of “ Medes,” interrupted last week by the 
illness of Mdlle. Titiens, which, fortunately, was not of a grave cha- 
racter, are now being continued. The opera is admirably executed, 
and its success is confirmed by each succeeding performance. 
Cherubini’s music is undoubtedly serious, and not a bar in the opera 
of “ Medea” has been written for the mere sake of effect. The noble 
style which the subject imperatively demands is maintained through- 
out ; but the work is not severe in an academical sense. It abounds 
in melodic beauty, and in the grand situations the music is so truly 
impressive that the amateur as well as the educated musician cannot 
fail to be affected by it. Two of the principal parts (those of Medea 
and Creon) are sung to perfection by Mdlle. Titiens and Mr. Santley. 
The part of Jason is sung by Dr. Gunz, who has a loud voice but a 
defective mode of singing, which occasionally reminds us of Herr 
Wachtel’s chest or throat performances, The minor parts are done 
full justice to by Mdlles. Sinico, Laura Harris, and Redi. But it 
is the chorus that, above all, deserves unlimited praise. No such 
chorus has ever been heard at an English theatre as the chorus 
of all nations now engaged at Her Majesty’s, nor has it ever been 
Leard to go much advantage as in “ Medea.” 

The Monday Popular Concert of this week was for the benefit of 
Mr. Sims Reeves, who sang, in his usual admirable style, the grand 
air from “Jephthah,” Beethoven’s “ Adelaida,” and Blumenthal’s 
“Message.” Mdme. Arabella Goddard, after performing at the 
Philharmonic, and obtaining a success almost unp ented at 
these concerts—where the audience, however discriminative, are 
nerally not demonstrative—achieved a fresh triumph at the St. 
James's in Sterndale Bennett's “‘ Three Musical Sketches.” The 
chief violinist was Herr Joachim, who, besides leading the concerted 

ieces, played Ernst’s “Elegy” and Tartini’s “Trille du Diable.” 
Tartini, according to a well-known anecdote, dreamed one night 
that he had made a compact with Satan, who promised to be at 
his service on all cccasions. During this vision mt | ing succeeded 
according to his mind ; his wishes were anticipated, and his desires 
always exceeded by the assistance of his new servant. He imagined 
that he presented the fiend with his violin, in order to discover what 
kind of musician he was ; when, to Tartini’s great astonishment, he 
heard him play a solo eo singularly beautiful, and with such superior 
taste and precision, that it surpassed ali the music which he had 
ever heard or conceived in his life. So ¢ was Tartini’s surprise, 
and so exquisite his delight, that it deprived him of the power of 
breathing. He awoke with the violence of his sensations, and in- 
stantly seized his fiddle, in hopes of expressing what he had just 
heard; but in vain, He, nevertheless, composed a piece, which is, 
haps, the best of all his works, and called it the “‘ devil’s sonata ;” 
Bat it was so inferior to what his dream had P prsene rand that he 
declared he would have broken his instrament and abandoned music 
for ever if he could have subsisted by any other means, How this 
sonata is played by Herr Joachim, those who have heard him need 
not be told. His execution is worthy of him whose name the zonata 
bears. The programme of this concert, whieh was varied and 
excellent, was gone through in unexceptionable style. 

The concerts of the Musical Union are, on a somewhat smaller 
scale, quite as good as the “ Monday Populars,” the only difference 
as regards the character of the music performed being that at the 
former no vocal pieces are introduced, At the Musical Union 
matinées the best chamber music is executed by the first artists of 
the day. Thus the programme of last Tuesday consisted of Mozart's 
quartet No. 2, in D minor, Schumann's pianoforte quartet in B flat, 
Mendelssohn's quintet in B flat, and Handel's “ Harmonious Biack- 
amith.” The stringed instruments were in the hands of MM. ! 
Joachim, Ries, Webb, Hann, and Piatti; and Herr Jaell was the | 
pianist. We have no precise information as to the mode in which 
the government of the Musical Union is carried on ; but it is certain 
that the committee, which seems to be a species of parliament, 

s in certain matters something more than a consultative 
voice. It is entitled, we believe, to refuse its assent to the pro- | 
grammes submitted to it, but the right of initiation rests inalien- 
ably with the “ Director and Founder of the institution.” In the 
director's annotated pro; me, or Musical Journal for June 6, we 
find these words :—'' Whenever we are left to use our own dis- 
cretion in the choice of a programme, which is not always the case, 
we are rarely deceived as to the t.” From this it is clear that 
the committee of the Musical Union is not merely an ornamental | 
body. It enjoys the privilege of enone Ella as to the drawing | 
up of his programmes, and, in spite of Mr. Ella's despotic protest, | 
we believe it exercises this privilege judiciously. The next concert 
of the Musical Union takes place on Tuesday, June 20, The | 
Monday Popular Concerts will be continued from week to week 
until July 3, when the last of the series for the present season will | 
be given for the benefit of Mr. Arthur Chappell, the director. 

A concert for the benefit of Signor Giuglini, who is now in a 
lunatic asylum, is announced at the Hanover-square Rooms. Full 
particulars have not yet been published. 


Mn. COXWELL'’s NEw BALLOON “ RESEARCH.”—This stupendous spe- | 
seronautic art has been. constructed 


EUROPEAN ASSURANCE COMPANY.—The report of this company, read 
at the annual meeting a few days ago, states that the premiums on new 
life and guarantee policies during the year amounted to £23,149 16s, 6d. 
In with the recommendation of the shareholders at the last annual 
cont ae, directors entered on the business of fire insurance in 

une last. jams received in this it amounted to 
£13,269 17a, 1id, The gross amount actually received in Deeg during 
the year was £169,658 12s. 74. The life and guarantee paid d 
the year, including bonus additions, amounted to £86,717 


and the British National 
vice and recommendation of 


the share! with great 
action. The subscribed capital is to upwards of £700,000, the 
number of shareholders to more than 1200, the annual income to upwards 
of £300,000, while the new premium income -< the united companies for the 


in their condition, and the directors fully anticipated that this rate 
would be still farther i as the were brought into a 
greater degree of efficiency, 


CouNT DE LAGRANGE.—This sporteman, whose name is, for the moment, 
a household word in En and France, is the only son of General Count 
lank Sa a former Peer of France and M to the King of 
Westphalia. three sisters—the Duchess de Oadore, the 


and, what is more singular, Monarque and Miss Gladiator, the sire 
dam of Gladiateur, were the first and mare thet ran in the Count’s 

name in England. The success which, from the first moment, attended 
Count’s new en was due to the rare qualities by which he is dis- 
tinguished. He neglects no detail, displays a remarkable activit: 

ce, and handsomely rewards zeal employ 

y applied to agriculture had already 

Government, and in 1855 had procured 
Commission. His sted in France at once 
kno} great stable.” 

mes 


second), 
Derby ; in fact, with exception of the St. 


any honour attaches 


nearly 600 acres of fertile land, most eeey situated 
by an amphitheatre of His stud 
resent moment dee stallions, forty brood mares, thirty- 
foals of the present year, in addition to about sixty 
Royal-Lieu, gne, and at Newmarket, 
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History of the Sect of Mahirdjas, ov Vallabhichiryas, in Western 
India, ‘Lritbner and Co. 


The purest creeds, the most admirable institutions, and the wisest 
laws, contain within themselves the elements of abuse, decay, and 
degeneration. See how the beautiful simplicity of our Christian 
religion has been confounded by commentators, rent by schism, 
perverted by priests striving for political power; see the hatred and 
malice that have sprung from a doctrine of peace and goodwill ; 
the intolerance which assnmes to represent a creed of universal 
charity; the arrogance that dominates over a faith of which 
humility is the main feature. What murder, pillage, and cruelty 
have not been committed in the name of Christ! what blind super- 
stitions have not been evoked by the interested cunning of the 
few and imposed on the blinded understanding of the many ! 
If we find among ourselves believers in Johanna gn Mor- 
monism, and other superstitions equally foolish, immoral, and 
infamous, it is not to be wondered at that there should, at this day, 
exist among the native inhabitants of Western India such a sect as 
that of which the book under our hand Fe to be a history. — 

Originally founded on the basis of Hindoo religion, the sect in 
question speedily became, in the hands of a corrupt and licentious 
hereditary priesthood, the very hotbed of vile euperstition and 
sensual practices. In order to the better understanding of the 
means by which this degradation was effected, it will be well to 
briefly sketch the character of the fundamental religion—that is, the 
Hindoo—the real doctrine of which is the unity and omnipotence of 
God. The laws—doctrinal and ceremonial—are yom in eighteen 
principal volumes, all of which have a large family of either 
explanatory, commentatorial, or illustrative offspring. It will be 
enough to discourage our readers from seeking for distinction in the 
field of Hindoo theology when we mention that “the celebrated 
Pénini” managed to hang upon the ekirts of one of these inferior 
volumes a treatise on Grammar, “in eight chapters, thirty-two 
sections, and three thousand nine hundred and ninety-six rules.” 

We cannot refrain from here quoting a hymn from one of the 
Vedas or principal books taken from Professor Max Miiller's 
Ancient Sanecrit Literature, which for direct simplicity and fervid 
reverence is scarcely to be surpassed :— 

“ In the begianing there arose the Source of golden light. He was the 
only born Lord of that is. He stablished the earth, and this sky ;—Who 
is God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

“ He who gives life, He who gives strength; whose blessing all the bright 
gods desire ; whose shadow is immortality ; whose shadow is death ;- Who 
is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

“He who through His power is the only king of the breathing and 
awakening world : He who governs all, man and beast ;—Who is the God to 
whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

“ He whose power these snowy mountains, whose power the sea proclaims, 
with the distant river; He whees these regions are, as it were, his two 
arms ;—Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? ; 

“He through whom the is bright, and the earth firm; He through 
whom the heaven was stablished—nay, the highest heaven ; He who measured 
out the light in the air ;—Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice? 

“He to whom heaven and earth, standing firm by His will, look u 
trembling inwardly ; He over whom the rising sun shines forth ;—Who 
the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

“ Wherever the mighty water-clouds went, where they placed the seed and 
lit the fire, thence arose He who fs the only life of the bright gods ;—Who is 
the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

“ He who by His might looked even over the water-clouds, the clouds which 
gave strength and lit the sacrifice; He who is God above all Gods ;—Who is 
the Ged to whom we shall offer our eacrifice ? 

“ May He not destroy He the creator of the earth ; or He, the righteous, 
who created the heaven ; He whoalso created the bright und mighty waters, ~- 
Who is the God to whom we shail offer our sacrifice ?” 


The Hindoo religion is now divided into a great number of sects— 
viz., the Vaishnuvas, comprising twenty different worships; the 
Saivas, nine ; the Sahtas, four; besides which there are ten others, 
as it were unattached to any of the mpeg | This list is exclusive 
of inferior classes of dissenters. The sect with which we have to 
deal belongs to the Vaishnuvas or worship of Vishnu. We 
subjoin an extract showing the early difficulties which beset the 
founder :— 

In tracing it, however, to its spring-head and source, we shall find that 
the first teacher of the ——— tenets upon which the present doctrines 
of the sect are founded was Vishnu Svaémi, who was a commentator on the 
texts of the Vedas. He was followed in his teaching by Dndna Deva, who 
was succeeded by Késdvdchdrya, and he by Hirdldi, who had six sons, the 
most distinguished of whom waz Sridhar, who, after a time, was succeeded 
by Bilava Mangala, who strengthened the sect. Bilava Mangala was suc- 
ceeded, but how soon is not known, by Vallabbdchdrya, who was the second 
son of Lakebman Bhatt, a Tailingi Brahman, is Lakshman Bhatt was 
descended from a Brahman named Ndrdyan Bhatt, dwelling in a village called 
Kankrava, and was the fourth in direct descent from him, He lived some- 
where about the commencement of the sixteenth century, but the par- 
ticulars of the exact — are not preserved. He promulgated the idea, 
which the people, in © monstrous credulity and ignorance, put entire 
faith in, that he had been promised by Krishna that he should have three 
sons, and that his second son should succeed him as the incarnation of him- 
self, the god. His wife’s name was Kimdgér, and the first son of the marriage 
was Rama Krishna, 

After the birth of this child, Lakshman Bhatt, taking his family with him, 
went on a pilgrimage, by the route of Alldhabdd, to Benares, where, after 
dwelling some time, a violent dispute took place between the Mussulmdns 
and the Sannydsis, which resul ina ge conflict. Lakshman Bhatt, 
apprehensive for the safety of his family, fled away with them. In the 
couree of their flight through the country, they eventually arrived at a wild 
spot called Champdéranya, The terror of the flight, combined with the wild 
Savi of the country through which they were fieeing, had the effect 
upon the intimidated Elmdgiir of accelerating labour, she being at the time 
pregnant with her second child; and in the wilderness of this entangled 
forest she gave birth to an eight-months’ child, on Sunday, the i1th of 
Vaisikh Vddya, Samvat 1535 (A.D. 1479). 

In a work called Nijvdrta, it is stated that when Vallabha was born in 
Champéranya, a palace of gold sprung up on the spot, and the gods from 
the heavens showered down flowers, the houris danced around, and the 
Gandharvas (heavenly songsters) sang : divine music filled the air, and gods 
descended in viman (celestial cars) to see the prodigy, Whether embarraseed 
by the encumbrance of this offspring, or prompted by confidence in the 
promise of Krishna that this infant should be his incarnation, and so trusting 

his tial intervention to protect it, they forthwith abandoned i 
upon leaves in the shade of a wide-branched tree. Still 


At the early age of twelve, having already miraculously mastered 
“the whole of the four Vedas, the six Sastras, and the eighteen 
Purdéuas—an accomplishment which a mature scholar cannot 
thoroughly to ——_ A the prolonged labour of a whole life”— 
left his home and shortly afterwards made his début in a religious 
disputation at the Court of one Krishna Deva, King of Vijayanajar, 
with a success that brought him friends, favours, and ae on 
the strength of which he accomplished a grand tour of 12,000 miles 


worship of the Infant Krishna, whom the previous history would 
show to be himself. ‘This he proceeded to do incontinently, and 
having made ei 


mali devoted ae tye) to his creed, which he 
a, doctrine (a small number, 
considering the attractiveness of the title), he “entered the Ganges 
and, when stooping in the water, Magra out of sight. A brilliant 
flame arose from the spot and, in the presence of a host of 
he ascended to heaven and was lost in the firmament,” atthe age 
fifty-two years and thirty-seven days, leaving two sons to fight for 
his snecession, which ultimately fell to the second— V: This 
last added 252 eaters and drinkers to the list, wrote their lives, 
travelled incessantly, and lived the allotted span of threeseore and ten, 
Each of his seven sons established his own gadi (or seats), 


‘offerings (ordained). 


assuming to be the incarnation of the Krishna, 
the claim, till now allowed, to hereditary title in the priesthood fo; 
all descendants of the founder of the faith. He is now represented 
by a body of sixty or seventy Mabirdjas, of whom the bulk are 5 d 
to be grossly ignorant, indolent, and sensual, say 


Vallabhdcharya taught that privation formed no part of sanctity, and tha: 
it was the duty of the teacher and his disciples to worship their deity malin 
nudity and hunger, but in costly apparel and choice food; not in eolitude 
and mortification, but in the pleasures of society and the enjoyment of ‘hia 
world, . . . In accordance with these precepts the gordins, or teachers. ay. 
always clothed in the best raiment and fed with the daintiest viands by their 
followers, over whom they have unlimited influence, ‘Sie 


We may find opinions and practices not widely differing from these 
nearer home than Hindostan, The author of this volume bricily 
a up the present character and influence of this priesthood as 
follows :—~ 


The original teachers may have been well-disposed men, but theiy 
descendants have widely diverged from their courses. The infatuation .¢ 
the Vaishoavas is so great that all the descendants of the Manérdjas ; 
held from infancy in extreme veneration, and are nurtured in ignor: 
indolence, and self-indulgence. They are empowered by their votar 
gratify through life every vicious propensity ; and when, exhausted by 
they pass away in premature old age, they are held by their votaries to be trans. 
lated to the regions of perfect and ecstatic bliss ; for, as remarked by Mr. }] 
H. Wiison, itis a peculiarly remarkable feature in this sect that the venue. 
ration paid to their gosdins is paid solely to their descent, without any 
reference to their individual sanctity or learning; and, although total)\ 
destitute of every pretension to even personal respectability, they neverthe- 
less enjoy the unlimited homage of their followers, 


We have not space to detail the legend of the god Krishna; but 
may indicate, by a brief extract from the version of “the saintly 
Shukadev,” how fully his time must have been employed after lic 
had retired from active participation in worldly affairs :— 


Krishna discharged his duties as a householder as became him. Sire! to 
the sixteen thousand one hundred and eight queens of the divine Krishna 
Chand, whom I have before mentioned, to each of them was born ten son: 
and one daughter, and their offspring was numberless ; I cannot describe it, 
But I know thus much, that there were thirty millions, eighty-eight thousand, 
and one hundred echools for teaching the offspring of the divine Krishna, and 
as many ers, Moreover, among all the sons and grandsons of the 
divine Krishna Chand not one was deficient in beauty, strength, prowess, 
wealth, or piety; everyone was superior to the other; I am unable to 
describe them.” 


The doctrines of the Maharaja priesthood, as developed in the 
course of time, will be pretty clearly shown by a few brief extracts 
from a volume taken as of authoritative instruction. The “Guru” 
is the priest :— 

‘When Hari (god) is displeased (with any one), the Guru saves him (from 
the effects of Heri’s displeasure), But when Guru is displeased with any 
one no one can save him (from the effects of the Guru's displeasure), There- 
ave Fr Vaishnuvsa should serve the Guru with his body and money, and please 

e Guru. 

Offerings are to be made to the Guru, There is no 
You are to make such an offering as you feel inclined 
to make. But you are to reflect thus :—“ In this world there are many kinds 
of creatures ; them all we are most fortunate that we have sought tle 
protection of the illustrious Vallabhdchdérya, Sri Goedinji, and their de- 
ecendants, who are manifestly (incarnations of) God the excellent Being 


and thus commence, 


particular quantity of 


‘When we add that the first form their religion demands is an 
adjuration consecrating to the first use of the god Krishna, or his 
representative the Mahirdja, the body in all its relations, the mind 
in all its power, and every ion, whether it be of worldly 
goods or living ties, it will be understood what enormous power is 
wielded by this priesthood over an ignorant, avaricious, licentious, 
and superstitious constituency ; and how widely spread muat be tlie 

i B and degrading effect of a belief which strikes at the 

be. root of both public policy and private virtue. 
t is scarcely necessary to say that the form of worship includes 
the use of idols; concerning these, however, there is no established 
ritual or ceremony. 


Tom Raikes tells a story of a fashionable London lady, who, 
driving to an equally fashionable church, and being unable to find 
places, answered her daughter's question, ‘‘ Where shall we go?” by 
saying, ‘“ Home, my love; we have done the civil thing.” So 
do these miserable fanatics rush in crowds to their devotions, 
and call on their idols till they are tired. The public 
receptions in the temples are frequent, and no wonder, for 
it is during this ceremonial that the Mahdrdja receives his 
oblations, and indicates those preferences which are regarded as 
honourable distinctions, and accepted with grateful alacrity, The 
methods of expressing approbation of either peculiar devoutness or 
physical attraction are curious enough—flinging red powder, some- 
times in the form of a pill, and projecting a yellow extract made 
from flowers in the faces and over the persons of the elect among 
the worshippers, may be expressive ; but it can scarcely be pleasant, 
and must certainly fatiguing, seeing that during the periods of 
high festival there are eight daily servicer, with intervals of other 
duties between them. 

The gradual but incessant encroachments of the Mabfrijas on 
the property and privileges of their disciples appear to have excited 
some spirit of resistance, and the trial of a charge of libel brought 
against the editor of a native Bombay paper (who, we shrewdly 
suspect, was not far off when this book was written), on account of 
an article exposing some of the malpractices of the Mahariija, 
having been virtual determined in favour of the defendant, we are 
led to that the light of publicity will bring to bear on a gross 
and immoral imposture that di it which may lead to its early 


downfall and destruction. 
a Clod. By the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” «ec, 
op 3 vols. John Maxwell oe Co. 


The author of “Only a Ciod ” is, we believe, one of the novelists 
who have complained of the oe which was formerly common 
among reviewers, of telling the plot of a novel instead of reviewing 
the book. The complaint was just, as applied to a large number of 
reviewers ; but the reason given for the complaint was a curiously 
mistaken one. When reviewers narrate in brief the story of a novel, 
ov probably do eo because they know a story is interesting, told 
with almost any degree of brevity you please, and that that par- 
ticular story may be welcome to readers of the journal who may 
not see the book, If the story be told with fulness, and, in par- 
ticular, if the wind-up be revealed, a wrong is done to the author 
and the publisher; but it is surely an error to suppose that 
it is easier to relate the story of a novel than to criticise 
it. We should suppose it to be much more difficult; 
and for this, among other reasons, that it at least involves 
reading the book right through, with close attention to 
detail ; whereas a man may “ review” a novel by merely looking on 
it, receiving at the hands of another person some account of the 
plot. There is, also, this to be said, that there are more ways than 
one of presenting to the casual reader the story of a novel ; it may 
be done in such a way as to send him to the book for further infor- 
mation. However, “Only a Clod” having already appeared in 
the St. James's Magazine, and having been noticed in these columns 
from time to time, as that magazine appeared, we are not about 
either to review it minutely or to sketch the plot. 

In some respects—indeed, in most res we think “Only a 
Clod” the best of the author’s works. ‘The Doctor's Wife” was a 
novel of great merit ; but it was deformed by secondhand writing 
on great to In “Only a Clod” we have the author working a 
thoroughly origical vein with a power which is seldom relaxed. It 
is true we have some of types already familiar to us 
in the novels from the same vigorous hand ; but there is no novelist 
living who really presents character—we except a great poetic- 
caricaturist like Dickens—who does not re ty per a dictum we 
are prepared to prove, if called upon. In Maude Hillary we think 
we see a power of painting growth in a character, which we had not 
before noticed in so much etrength in this author. Tredethlyn and 
Mies Desmond are very good; but Robert Lesley is not only well 
sketched, he is sketched. 


We have much pleasure, then, in commending “ Only a Clod” 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


i 


we A ing: itis POLICE, 
to our readers. It is full of ee to| Mk. THOMAS SAYERS.—George Powell, aged seven- 


areal story; it is quick from teen, pianoforte-maker, was charged with stealing a coat 


h- 

e last; and the movement and action through-| 214'n telescope, the property of ‘fom Sayers, the ex- 

= bave a warm freedom about them, which, 10 | champion of the wie. j — 

spite of too much broad “handling,” is very at-| Mr. Lewis appeared for the defendant. 

P tive even to readers who strive to resist the| Thomas Sayers said he resided at 51, Camden-street, 

beveeth tion = ae the ae fad ate gees — [nang and 

eae ae : paid for apprenticing him. ut four or five weeks 

The book is inscribed to Dr, and Mrs, Delepierte, since the prisoner left ae, with him # coat be- 


in remembrance of many charming hours 


longing tohim, On the day previous he went to where 
with them. 


the prisoner was employed, and saw the prisoner wearing 
his (prosecutor’s) coat. He afterwards gave the prisoner 
into custody, and on searching his box foand a telescope 
belonging to him, and which had been taken from his 
premises, . 

In cross-examination, Sayers said he could not write. 
The prisoner was not a nephew of his, nor was he any 
relation, He had not gone by the name of Sayers. He 
took him into his house out of good nature. He knew 
him by being related to his mother, He did not know his 
age, whether it was fifty or twenty. Could not form any 
idea as to his age, and could not a fe oig he was five 
or fifteen when he took him. e was living with 
witness’s brother when he took him. Since he had left 
witness there had been a summons issued against 
him for his keep. Used te find him in clothes, but never 
gave him the coat in question, Would swear that for the 
past eighteen months he had not been wearing the coat in 
question, although he could not say when he saw it last. 
He had not seen the telescope for more than twelve 
months. He had not preferred this charge out of spite, 
although he had not a very good feeling towards him. 
He never saw the summons that was issued against him. 
The prisoner’s mother does not cohabit with him. He 
should have given the mer in custody before, only he 
was in the country with a circus, 

A police-constable said he took the prisoner into 
custody, and, when he told him the charge, he said, “ All 
right, I will go with you.” 

Mr. Lewis said the magistrate must see that this charge 
was preferred out of spite, but he should call a 
witness who would prove that the prisoner had been 
wearing the coat for the last eighteen months. 

A witness was called, who confirmed Mr. Lewis's state- 
ment, and added that the prisoner was highly respected by 
the firm by whom he was employed, and was a steady, 
sober, industrious young man, 

The magistrate said he should discharge the prisoner, 
who would leave the court without » stain on his character. 

Mr. Lewis said he should bring an action against Sayers 
for false imprisonment. 

i —_ Sayers left the court he was loudly hissed and 
jeered, 

FEROCIOUS DoGs.—A German, named Garsehaglen, 
living in Whitechapel, was summoned for keeping & 
ferocious dog loose and unmuzzied. 

On the 29th of May last the animal rushed out of the 
defendant’s house and bit a boy named Denis Regan, 
eleven years of age, The father went to the defendant 
and required that the dog should be killed; but this was 
refused and the present proceedings adopted. Medical 
expenses had been incurred, and it was shown that other 
persons had been bitten by this dog. 

Mr. Uooke inflicted a fine of 10s., or seven days’ impri- 
sonment, observing that complainant could apply for 
compensation to another court. 


LAW AND CRIME. 

1y an action, tried in the Exchequer, between two 
foreigners—“ Bouillon v. Valentin ”—avery curious 
disclosure was made, The action itself presented but 
few points of interest, It was brought to recover the 
value of certain French railway shares, wrongfully 
converted to her own use by the defendant, a 

overness, who alleged and ultimately satisfied the 
jury that they had been given to her by a former 
proprietor, since deceased. But the remarkable 
point in the case was that a Mr, Hall, of the firm 
of Denton and Hall, attorneys for the plaintiff, 
admitted that certain papers, purporting to be 
copies of a writ issued against a person connected 
with the cause, were sham copies ; in other words, 
that the writ, of which they purported to be oops 
had never been issued ; that these papers had been 
prepared at his desire, to be used in case of neces- 
sity; and had afterwards, with his “constructive 
authority,” got into the possession of another person. 
There is, surely, no one conversant with the ordinary 
business of an attorney's office who could not, on occa- 
sion, point out evils to be apprehended from such a 
deviation as this from ordinary professional practice. 
Had it been alleged by an ordinary witness that a 
respectable firm of solicitors had allowed copies of 
a writ which had never been issued to leave their 
office we certainly should have doubted the evi- 
dence, unless corroborated. But here we have the 
confession of Mr. Hall himself. Surely this matter 
ought to be well investigated. Mr. Hall's explana- 
tion was that he prepared these copies as draughts. 
If so, how came he to allow them to leave his 
office? However, we find by a report of an appli- 
cation made to the Court, subsequently to the trial, 
that Mr. Hall's conduct is to be inquired into by the 


Incorporated Law Society. ; 

Mr, Debenham, the surgeon, who shot and killed 
an unfortunate painter, has been brought before 
the magistrate at the Thames Police Court, and 
committed for trial, bail being accepted for his 
appearance. Some of our contemporaries, ap- 

arently assuming the exculpatory verdict of the 

roner’s jury to be final, have induiged in ob- 
servations against Mr. Debenham, in which he has 
been highly blamed for his conduct in this tragical 
affair, As, however, it is still a matter for judg- 
ment by a competent tribunal, we abstain from 
comment thereon. 

Two men were — at oe in ions 
for having, with others, e a forcible en 7 ve 
into the Frince of Wales Hotel, Jnieaherrgent pecan Th pg my peg egg ee Ope os 
Upon the trial, it appeared that notice had pre- | chequer Bills, par tu 3+. prom. Bank Stook has been 242 to 244. 
viously been given, on their part, to a police station | | On Thursday the Directors of the Bank of England reduced their 
in the district, and that a police sergeant had at- | yum sta ice have move oft 
tended to watch and protect their ings. The 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

THE Government brokers have made several of stock on 
account of the Sinking Fund, and there has been @ steady inflax of 
goid into the Bank of land ; new the market for home 
stocks has ruled inactive, On the whole, however, prices ha’ 


Indian Securities have moved oft slowly :-—-India Stock, 214 to 
216 ; Ditto Five per Cents, 104 tc 4; Rupee , 161 to 102 and 108 


Assistant Judge severely reprehended the sergeant, Se ee ee coals Cr taney tales to Ue get 
and announced his intention of reporting the affair | discount marke: | ‘The demand for ascommodation is inactive, at 


to the Police Commiasioners. This matter indicates | *° “"nexe! rates for the 


a curious anomaly in civil law. Any person effect- 


ge ss (6h 3 ‘ 
ing what the law calls forcible entry is amenable ae ee Ht " 
ts eiuinal proceedings. But in the case of tres- Hes erro as, ee. ee. -es. ae SEOUL 
passers, the owners of property are left to the opeper gg Be bo had in the! Letnany 3 at 3 to fal per cent, 


remedy of ejection, using no more force than may 
be actually necessary for the purpose. The police 
cannot interfere unless this force be employed in 
excess or violently resisted. Hence, in cases where, 
for instance, person insists upon remaining in a 
house against the will of the proper occupier, the 
occupier must take it uw himself to turn ont 
the intruder. Unless an actual forcible entry can | gues T 
be proved against the latter, the police authorities 
will render no active aid. es opie — assumes 
that every tenant in possession is sufficiently power- 
fal to tan ont trespassers, Bat, in this the 
police appear to have stood by and eutherioad, by 
their presence, the forcible dispossession of inmates 
by a hired mob from without. This is quite a dif- 
ferent matter from what we have more than once 
witnessed—the legal siege of a house by sheriffs’ 
officers acting under a writ of ejectment. In these 
cases the warrant is produced at the police station, 
and a force is sent, not to aid, but to protect the 
officers in the discharge of their duty. Then an 
entry is made, by sledge-hammers if need be, and 
the recusant tenants are turned into the street with 


; London and Brazilian, 45} ; London and 
Joint-stock, 94 Lendon and South African, 179; London and 
Westminster, 974; Midland, 17}; Scinde, Punjand, and Delhi, 64; 
Union of Australia, 514 ; and Union of London, 54§. 

Colonial Government Securities have been in moderate demand. 
Canada Six per Cents have sold at 95; Ditto, Five per Centa, 824 ; 
New South Wales Five per Cents, 95 ; Qaeensland Six per Cents, 1054 ; 
and Victoria Six per Cents, 109 

The Mi.cellaneous Market has ruled quiet. Berlin Waterworks, 
103 ; Bombay Gas, 5]; Ceylon Company, 114; Commercial Union 


their furniture, unless they have already obeyed | Insurance, 8}; Credit Foncier and Mobilier of England, 93 ; Crystal 
the warning which it is customary with the aheriifs | Buse Pytcenc, 15; Hast nia Lvigain and Canal 
to give a day or two previously, Australian Copper 14; General Credit, 6; Hudeon's Bay, 15] ; 

A man named Reilly, a labourer, was charged at | pee me nar dita Ietipacion and Count 1); eictad tad 
Bow-street with having threatened Baron Martin. 6: ational Disssunt, 155 | Kuh Peistah f Australasian, 47; Pentoeulnt 
Reilly had been p'aintiff in an action of libel tried | $03 ‘Mersy Marine Insurance, 7); ‘Trust nad Boe oe _ — 


before his Lordship in July last. The action was 
ultimately decided against the plaintiff by the full 
Court, on the ground that the alleged libel was a 
privileged communication. Since that time the 
man Reilly has haunted the learned Baron, He has 
called frequently at his house and has persisted in 


Upper Canace, 44 ; and Warrant 7. 

‘be demand for Railway Shares has been far from active. As 
sempenet with the recent depressed rates, however, the market 
exhibice a slight improvement, 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 
Corn EXCHANGER.—Only limited supplies of Bpglish wheat 
have been on sale this 


followin, hay A rough the streets — demanding | ais of at io ciirrencies, | Fine foreign w have 
Pig she , bat iefenloe bade 

justice.” The Baron appears to have acted wi! ised fall quotations; but ior ave been much 
great forbearance, on one occasion even offering to mas leceal. at RP. | i ae f 9 eee coenlanel ; at 


the man the selection of one of two ways, which 
he pleased, his Lordship offering to take the other, 
But this kindliness = — oneg, ane hence 
Reilly’s appearance at the police court. Mr. Flowers, 
the magistrate, addressing the prisoner, said— 

As far as I can remember, I don’t think a case of this 
kind has ever occurred before—that a man whose trial 
has come on and been disposed of, being disappointed with 
the result, has attacked the Judge—to the honour of this 
country be it ssid. What Iam going to do will at least 
keep you out of danger. I shall order you to be bound 
over your own recognisances of £100, and to find two 
sureties of £50 each, to keep the and be of good 
behaviour to Baron Martin and all her Majesty's subjects 
for a period of twelve months. If you don’t find bail you 
will be detained, and if you are really not in your right 
mind you will be taken care of. 


prices, 
realised 6d. per quarter more pene. wwing to the limited arrivals 
beans on offer have chan; at extreme 
rates, The transa § in flour have been only mi 
ENGLISH CURBRENCY.—W heat, 20a, to 4ée. ; 


26a. 
45a. ; peas, 34a, to 40s. per quarter ; flour, 20a, to 


ween aes avy chanve haa aksn place in the valae o! raw 
qualities, the market for which is quiet, The mock coneists of 
58 054 tone, againg: 76,344 tons last year, Refined gests move off 
wowly, on former terms. 


It may be remembered that some months ago COVE Abess an evirene buriness is doing in most kinds, at 
Messrs, Barry were me — — stick he dered ‘hee fallen ? ft, ye priest ba 
to imprisonment under degrading regulations, Stock, 31, 0, sepetans 86,359 tame hase your, 
being refused wot the mater bad —— a public sspporad Bacon moray fel a exe rn Waren, 
scandal, On Wednesday last ti ergy firm, Most other provisions are a dull inquiry. | — 
were brought up for trial on indictment charging | “‘Tittow.—For the time of year the trade ia stoady, P-Y. 

y ady, P.Y.C., on 
them with making false re; tations in respect | the spot, 4s. ho neg igen 81,290 casks, against 44,183 divto 
to certain goods which they returned as destroyed | *O;1's~-rinsosd oll'is selling at £3358; rape, £42 to £46; and 
at a fire on their premises. Upon this charge the | fine palm, £33 10s, to £36 15s, French turpentine, 55s, per owt. 


SPIRITS.—The transactiove in ram have been on « moderate 
seale, at late quotations, Inthe value of brandy and grain apirits, 


ment for obtaining money under false pre- | no change has taken plece, 
hay, £4 10s, to £5 Jos j,clore, 
ow 


ces preferred on Thursday, when a verdict of 
“ Not guilty” was likewise returned, 


Rey at £1 64, to £11 Toad, 
108. ; and straw, |. to 0a, 
hes produced £3 to £4, = 


jae th returned a verdict of “ Not guilty.” Another 
ten 


Kelloe, 16. ; Holywell, 16s, 6d. ; and Tanfield Mcor, 


COALS,—Haswell, 17s, 6d. ; Hetton, 172. 64. ; Hough Hall 162, 9d. ; 
13s. 6d, per tn, 
HOPS.—The plantation accounts being favourable, our pel acai is 


vocal at late raiez, The quotations range from luvs, to 200s. per 
WOOL.—The public sales are still in progress, By private con- 


tract next to nothing is doing. 


POTATOES.—The supp! 
frou d0s, to Lida Hel app ies are large, and the demand js heavy, at 


. FRIDAY, JUNE 9. 
Pe pad Lise star bec iz and J. O. MAKE Ber- 

‘ oundera,—C. FIs: Lenley-on-Thames, builder.— 
W. H SPSINGER, Notting-hill ro Spa ALEXANDER, 
New Cross-road, seedsman,—A, 2.8: ITH, Bayswater, tailor.—H. 
KLNG, Kingsland-road, railway clerk.—R, B. BOND, Gray’s-inn- 
road, corndealer.—H. KELSON, Southampton, tailor.—J. and J. F. 
HAINES, Mile-end, corkeutters—G. 3, MACKENNAL, Hammer- 
smith, mer hant.—J, CHERRY, Pimlico, cook.—J. SCOTT, Wins- 
low, mealman.—F, CLEMENT, Clapham, buteber.—R. HANCOCK, 
Plumpstead-common, tumber-desler.—J, SNOW, Winchester, pork 
butcher.—W. PAGE, Notting-hili West, carpenter.—R. ABBOTT, 
Change-alley, wine merchant,—C, WARN, Lambeth, givger-becr 
manufacturer.—W. THOMAS, Staffordshire, earthenware manuiac- 
turer—A. F, EAVES, Birmingham, clockmaker,—O, CHINERY, 
Nottingham, vietuailer.— W, R, CANN, Monmouth, commerciel 
traveller.—J. ‘I. BURGESS, Swindon, ‘journalist.—J. MES3ER, 
Liverpool, draper.— H. HEINEMANN, Liverpool, merchaut.— 
H, PARRY, Holyhead, joiner.—J. SIMPSON, Oldham, butcher.—T. 
Ww. CAMERON. Portamouth, vietualler—G. FOKD, Portwea, sur- 
veyor. ~A. LLIFFE, Ashton-under-Lyne, jeweller —d. BDVY, ven- 
rith, Cumberland, nail manufacturer.—W. JONKS, jan , Kibbesford, 
miller——J. J. B. HIGH, Elingham, wheel sright—c. EATON, 
Guestling, Sussex, blackamith.—H. ‘I, FREBMAN, Clee St. Mar- 
garet, miller,—D, HATLS, Neweastle-on-Tyne, furniture-broker.— 
W. GREEN, Grafton, Gloucestershire, earpenter.—W. JACKSUN, 
Sunderland, commission agent. — 8. KENAINGION, Litcharch, 
Derbyshire, hairdresser,—D, WILLIAMS, Aberystwith, cabinet: 


maker. — W. EVANS, Aberystwith, miller. — W. GIBSON 
aang Bennington, boetmaker—'l, FORD, Bol wastedealer.— 
R. WILSON, Birmingham, joarmeyman machi —J, CRUTE, 
Plymouth, market gardener.—J, NEWBOLD, Birmingham, journey 


— TUESDAY, JUNE 13, 
ANKRUPTCY ANN BD. — 
at ULLED.— W. W, PITFIELD, Haulgh, 


" ire, mec! ic, 

BANKRUPTS, — L, G. DROZ, Grosvenor-square, jeweller.—J. 
JUSUN, jun., Paddington, cabdiiver.—A. OOLLISK, Blackneath, 
organis.—G. GRESN, Limehouse, engineer.—J. BARRELL, Pad- 
Gington, merchanv's clerk.—J. HM. GAMBLE, Adelphi, commission 
see a 8 SOUS, erne Zorn, Cer W. JOANSON, 

» (roverniment c erk.—J, WATSON, Limehouse, r it 
E, Rk. GODLY, Guildtord —H. STAMPSUN, Norfolk, tailor.—K, G. 
MONRO, Hertford, farmer.—W. 2, GREEN, Thaxted, coach- 
maker. — S. ALE, Camberwell New-road, licensed victualler.— 
J.B. WATT Bs, Maidstone, homosgpathic Ationer.— W. OKK, 
Hythe.—S, HOPPER, Bayewaver.—S. SHAW, Old Kent-road.—H, 
PB na Caleconian-road—W, H. BELL, Forasi-hiil, auc- 
tioneer—F, FLAVELL, Northampton, victualier—P O'MEARA, 
New Kent-road, Post-vilive sorter.—J. ROE, Gosweil-road.—T. H. 
SARTAIN, Guildford, clothier.—J, W. HOUNSLOW, Burwem, 
hacter.—R, LANGFORD, Birmingham, cabinesmaker—J, WEB 
Birmingham, boot and shoe manufacturer.— G, ‘TAY LO: Birming, 
ham, car proprievor,—W, ABBOT I’, Briswi, builder.-E. T. SEALE, 
Devonshire, clerk in ay orders. — W, JARMAN, Devonshire, 
draper.—T.W. HARTNOLL,’ ,Attorney-at-luw.—R. STEVENS 
qT builder.—W. H. BILLING, Plymouth, shipchandler.— 
A.W. IN, Huddersfield, doctor of medicine —R. ALLAN, Scar- 
borough, builder.—T, GOATK3, Kingewn-on-Huli, eh 
R. W. BUBERTS, Abcrffraw, Anglesey, draper—J. JUN tver- 
pool. lathcleaver.—E, PARRY, , farmer.-J. YOUNG, 
verpuol.—J, MEARS, Stockwn-on- Lees, auctionver—J. BALL, 
Morthweols, provision-shop keeper—R T. FOTHERGILL, New- 
caatle-on-Ty ne, lamp-black manulacturer.— EB. CROWTHER, Moeale: 'e 
licensed victualler—. L, GRANT, Exeter, butider.— J. RYLE 
Ardwick, operative blackemith.—G. MOREY, Emsworth, lieumed 
vyictualier. W, BAKKER, Landport, seaman. —T, THOMA 3, Brecon, 
farmer.—G, ABBOTT, Newport Pagnell, shoemaker.—J, MILES, 
Leicerter, journeyman b,icklayer—H. CAV «LL, Upper Walmer, 
aces journey —_ rate bt fags rodnan Saddleworth, 
manutacturer,— LOU jew, poulterer.— 
ao. BATH, pberwavesDy, butcher,— I. PLOREY Aston, shoe and 
harness maker,—-E. HATHAWAY, West Derby, joiner —B. EDGE, 
‘Tipton, ,o:k butcher. KR. HALES, Maidstone, journeyman fur- 
niture-dealer, — J, CARRUTHERS, Nottin: reper. — J. 
JEFFREY, Calverley, cloth manufacwurer.—J, MURGACROYD, 
Calveriey, cloth manufacturer, —C. JEFFCOAT, ae 3 silvenen, 
graphic artist.—E, PHILLICS, Liaetigen, en lane W. O. 


HE EUROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LIF’, FLBE, and GUARANTEE —The Annusl General 

Meesing of the Shareholders of the Cumpauy was held June 1, 

H, WICKHAM, Eeq., M.P., im the chair, 


Extract from tte Keport, 
Premiums on the new lite and guarantee policies 


issued curing the year 18é4am usted to. oo £23,149 16 6 
Premiums on fire insurance from June last .. « = 13,25917 11 
The gross amount aciually received in premiums 

during Lhe year was . oe ++ os es 16965312 7 
The lise and guarantee claims psid during the year 

isa ws - o ee ae oe oe +» 86,717 410 
Increase io the asx ts of the society .. os «> «682,929 18 10 

The Union of this Society and the British Nation Life 
Assurance A-soviation, 
Subscribed capital is raised to upwardsof = .. 700,000 6 0 
Annual income to upwards of .. + 306,000 0 0 


The premium ixcome from new ‘business during the 
last two months, at the rate of more than per year 60,000 0 @ 
Forms of proposal and prospectus may be obtained from the Head 

Diets SS oeriee plas, Pall-mall ; and 69, King William: street 

3. jon. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAO 
poe, nile, mellow, delicious, and 


in the 
at 8, Great Wiadenliocese, 
pla label, and branded cork, 


veal, 


“ Kinahan's LL Whisky.” 


LD MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the 

finest imporwd, free from acidity or heat, and much superior 
to low-priewd Snerry, One guinea per dozwn. Excellent Claret, 
184, and 24s, per aczen. Terms cash, Three dozen, rail paid. 
W. D. WATSON, Wine Merchant, 74, Great Busell-street (corner 
of Bioom-bury-square), Londoa, W.C, Established i841, 


LLSOPP'’S PALE ALE,—The MARCH 
BREWINGS of the above ALE are now being supplied in 
FINDLATER, 


tue finest condition, in bottles and in casks, by 
MACKIE, Zona aa CO., at their New London- 
London- bridge, ‘ 


P 8 I 
MORSONS' PEPSINE WINE, 


E 


W. 
Popsine Wine, in boutles, at 3%., 5s., and 104, each, 
Lozenges, in boxes, at 2a. 6d. and 4a, 6d, each, 


yooNtro BITTER S. 


waseee, quae Fb 
the moet palatable and wholesome bitter in existence, 
AN EFFICIENT TONIC, 

an unequalled stomachic, and a geatle stimulant, 
Sold by Grocera, Italian Warehousemen, and others, at 30s, a dozen, 
Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 

2, Martin’s-lane, Cennon-street, London, 
Wholesule Agents, Kk. Lewis and Co., Worcester, 


The DUTY being REDUCED 


ORNIMAN’S TEA is EIGHTPENCE 
CHEA 
beens Contoctlones ey x Kot, 3 we town, 


Maninan§C. 


RY’S SOLUBLE CHOCOLATE, 
in Quarter-Pound Cakes, as Gast 
A most convenient aie eee q + 
and London, 


Sold by Grocers, &c., ee 
RY’S PEARL COCOA, 
in Quarter-Pound Packets. 


Superior and economical, Observe the name on ech label, 


| 


REAT WESTERN’ RAILWAY. 


TOURISTS’ TICKETS, available for one calendar month, 
are now ISSUED at Pacdington, Victoria, Cheleea, and Ken- 
sington, and other prince pal + tations on the Great Western Railway, 
to the principal WATERING-PLACES on the Dorsetshire, Somer- 
setehire, Devon-bire, Cornwall, and Yorkshire Coasts, North and 
Seuth Wales, and the Isle of Man, = 
wo Tickets are also issued for Circular Tours in North 

ee, 

To Buxton Malvern, the Valley of the Wye, the Cumberland Lake 
District, Dub in (vid Holyhead), tne Lakes of Killarney, Limerick, 
é&e., and the “hannel Islands (viii Weymouth), 

Cheap Return Tickets to Malvern are now issued on Fridays and 
Saturdays, available for return by any train up to the evening of 
the following Monvay. 

PICNIC OR PLEASUR® PARTIES —Durirg the summer months, 
and up to the 3l:t of October inclusive, First, Second, and Third 
Ciaes Reiurn Tickets, at about a single fare for the double joamey, 
will be issued (with certain limitstio. 8) at ali the principal statons 
on the Great Western Keilway to parties of not Jess then six firrt 
class, or ten second or third class, passengers desirous of making 
pleasure excursions to places on or aojacent to this railway. 

thes Peyrryns containing fares and fui! particulars, may be ob- 
tar at all the Company’s offices and stations, 

Paddington, June i, 


J,GRiBRSON, General Manager, 


OUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 
MONTHLY FaMILY ‘TICKETS are now issued by the 
South-Eastern Ratlway from Charing-cross aud Londen Bridge, or 
Reading, to Boulogne, Valais, Dover, Folkestone, Ramagate, Margate, 
Deal, Canterbury, ana Tunbricge Wells, 
For fares, &c., see programmes and time-books. 


a ATURDAY to MONDAY at the SEASIDE, 
&c,—SOUTH-KASTERN RAILWAY. 

Cheap Saturday to Monday Return Tickets are now irsaed from 
Charing-cross and Bridge, every Saturaay, by certain 
trains, to Ramsgate; Margate, Haatinge, St, Leonarda, Tunbridge 
Wells, Dover, Foikestone, Herne Bay, Canterbury, Deal, & .. 


Weekly Return Tickets w Boulo, 
For time of trains, fares, &c., see programmes and time-books. 


ane. 
UNDAY and MONDAY EXCURSIONS, 
SOUTH-RASTERN RAILWAY. 

HEAP EXCURSIONS overs, SONDAY and MONDAY from 
Charing-croes and Lonton age to Ramegate, Marzate, Canter- 
bury, , and Sandwich, at 7.35 a.m.; to Dover, Folkestone, 

and Shorncliffe, at 8,20 a.m. 


the, 
On SUNDAYS only to Liastings and St rae 8.10 am, 
= MONDAYS cbr to Whitstable Harbour and Hume Bay, at 
om, 
FARES THERE AND BACK, 
‘Third class. Second class, 


To Whitstable and Herne Bay .. 28. 6d. .... 48. 6d, 
To the other stations named =x. Bs, Gd. wees 58, Gad, 
CHEAP FARES also to Gzavesend, Stroud, Chatham, and Sheer- 


ness every Sunday, 
Children under Twelve half price, Tickets available for the day 
only and by the Excursion-trains. 
. W, ERORALL, General Manager. 


D® RIDGES PATENT FOOD 


for INFANTS and INVALIDS (Cooked), 
Satisfying, Strengthening, Socthing, Agreeable, Digestible, 


NFANTS.-—- Very Choice, Nourishing, and 
Pure Diet.—FISON'S PEARL SEMOULE is of great value for 
Infants’ Food. They will thrive amazingly upon is, and often when 


everything else f —BSold by G &c, Agents— HILKY 
BROTHERS, Maiden-lane, London, B.C. Works, Ipswich, 


EW FOOD FOR INFANTS, specially 

prepared upon BARON LIEBIG's principle: by SAVORY 

and MOURK. surpaszes all other subsitutes for the natural food of 
intanta, Readily prepared for use wichout boi:ing or i 4 

Baroey and Moore, New Bond-street; Fortnum, Mason, and Co., 

'y ; and all Retail Venders, in tins, la, is, 6d., 24, and Sa, 
each, Wholesale, Crome and Blackwell, and Barclay and Sons, 


BROWN AND POLSON'S 
pataxt CORN 


biergnn ed. 
Warranted perfectiy pure. 

Each packet beara the makers’ signatures, “John Brown,” 
“John Polson,” as cheap qualities are sumetimes upon pur- 
chasers instead of Brown and Poleon's, 


FLOUR, 


RAGG'S CHARCOAL BISCUITS afford 
ae gelgt ry Ur tn, 


ORWICK’S BAKING POWDER. 


Becommended by the Analyst to the “ Lancet,” and author 
of Wen pepe! Detected,” for making 4: ve bread without 
yeast, for rendering puddings and pastry light and wholesome, 


Sold every whera, 


AUTION.—COCKS’'S CELEBRATED 
READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Stesks, Sou 
Ho; and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general 


are spurious 


imi 
OLMAN'S GENUINE MUSTARD, 
obtained the Only Prise Medal 
tor Purity and Exoollence of Quality.” 
International Exhfbition, 1862, 


K 223. GENUINE MUSTABD 


First Manufactured A.D, 1742, 
than 


brand of Mamard has bees sola 
Great Britain for more than a Century, and is held in high oati~ 


ee of flavour, The qualities that. 
for 'y ase are the Double Superiine and the 


Genuine, both of which can be from most i 
Grooers, in canisters of 1 1b. and Tb. each, pee 
|. ROBLNSON, VILLE, and CO., London. 


PURVEYORS TO H.R, THR PRINCESS OF WALES, 
GLasFIBLD PATENT STAROH. 
USED IN THR ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE 
_ hg 2g or anf ante ahi § pearn, 
pa and icxwaer. S ee 
Se », Parveyors to the Queen, 


He i Boye HOME INDUSTRIAL 
President the LORD  BIBHOF OF LORD OR, Sot earn nod 
001 TONG arable the Boro enjoy «Day ne 


GEORGR WILLIAM BEL! Secretary, 
No, 44, Busten-road, K.W. oe ‘ 


O MORE MEDICINE.—DU BARRY’S 
delicious hesaith-restor! 
LEVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—No Uncertainty, 

Thee admirable Pills act direct’y om the system, remove 

all obstructions to regularity of function, improve the cigestion, 

and rouse the liver, kidneys, and minor organs tw healthy uction. 
In all illnesses Holioway’s Pills prove serviceable, 


OCKLE’S PiLLS.—To those who oufler 
and sick 


y ail 
induce a healthy appeti! 


NDIGESTION, BILIOUS, and LIVER 
COMPLAINTS are quickly removed by that well-known 


: FRAMPTON’S PILL OF MMALTE. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendern, Pricy le, lad. and fa, 9d, per box. 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


DME. LEMMENS ~ Pen eas EAL re INDIAN tt! SSORES 
. Just received, a perfectly new Stock of the above, which ane 
» | TeCo as the fashio. able Dress fur Morsing and Seasid 
Patteras free,—PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-etreet. 


is eS IMPORT ED, 


& sew Collection of FRENCH SILKS, 


rad bes tists Cocks and Con, New Burling ton-street. 


[8 PON —CHAMBERS'S HANDY 


UIDE-BOOK. Sunpretnt many 

designa in Chénéa, Stripes, and Lang the most brilliant Goloura, 

ARIS.—CHAMBERS'S HANDY ent saleable for every Gagne of wese . Price from 24 to 4} guineas 

P GUIDE-BOOK. Patterns free,—PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 
g 
ENT and SUSSEX. =~ OHAMBERS'S OR YOUNG LADIES. 
Contain Maps, Pians, ont Pepe Wood Engravings. pe A, mgs @ ‘sire pe and cr pe i LKS, in perfectly 
W. and R, CHAMBERS, London and Edinbargh, £1 15s, 6d. Ful 


Patterns free.-PETER ROBINSON'S, 168 te to 108, Oxfurd-street, W. 


AGSTER'S . formant SERVICES, YOouNS LEVANTINE, 
Ae alithe pent Bee in or eaah Th ura bly er, Ionk capeetonly new Zaion Rib. mage eaueeeny tote aE da, 


ie for Costumes, ii 
polvare Ei ae Gt. the ull Dress, 4 yards, 25 in. wide, or any 


Colours, price 1 
Crome Sve, Dinaunted, Wanser in Coloets, prise Je. frea—PETER ROBINSON'S, 108 to 108, Oxford-street. 


Tess GREAT BATTLE OF PATCHUMOUP, 


Cape Keekumover, June }, in the Year of the YoOouns FOULARBRDS 

iar Foca The only official ‘By Major SKUNKS, 
—London id TY: 2 WS Fea gl eee anufacture, the wear of which can- 
; and 107, olntarLandon WARD, LOCK, a ane, Hs snort hash ices ane ee oe ee 


ldo morn Black 
rr HOBINGON'S 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


1 ° ena stad dee Ss f £ sILKS 
K H N 8 
ne ine ant best "Balions 6 Now aalling, ier Hich French Chénca, 
1 and 19: Gracochureh-street, E.C. Patterns free—PRTEB M08 to 108, Oxfond-strest, 
DENT and 0O., WATCH, CLOCK, and|Q IL KS. for SUMMER 
4s NCH of WALES. ant HEM, the EMPEROR of KUGGIA, | Makeot Glacts, Poult de Soles, and Drap de Lyons, 
Makers of the Great Clock for the Houses of 61, from £3 190. 64. to 5 ontee Tell Dows, 
Benet Wi. and $4 aud 35, Royal Exchange, EAC. _Patterns frea—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-streat, 
Guineas, Guineas, PLAIN, STRIPED, OR BROCHB 
ay eee ee 10H SILK) GRENADINES, 
Gold Half Chronometers, Silver Half Chronometer % , or Ball Dresses, 
winding with or with- Silver Half Chronometer, vag 9" 2a. dd, ree arse ts Full Dress. 
OSE aass S| ult GE css, | Same very ge deg ores ual, fom fo ulna 
Gold Geneva’ Watches, oe nas, euciny ia Patterns frea—PBTER $0 108, Oxtord-strest, 
by — let) fer 6to% ALL THE CHOICE DESIGNS IN 
B, Dent sod Col, Borand, W.G. (adjoining Coutts’ Bank), and *. 1 Sn 6 35 he erm Pal Drona 
4 and 26, Royal xoliange, B.C, PETER ROBINSON'S, 109 to 108, Oxford-streot. 
UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied ‘ALSO SEVERAL HUNDRED PIECES OF 
Se, seer LIAi & BURTON as prices that axe seme? LAS? ,.ZEAB'S PRINTED | MUSLINS, 
erative only because of the largenes of the sales. 4 Finest Qualiiy snl Designs, 
aie Knives | Knives = PETER sIMGON, 168 t0 108, see) 
‘ ' =: : 
hog s Doeen, Dosen. “4 ~ Wow ready, at reduced prices, all the New Patterns in 
dud a af sare sd) 8 Alm a, RINTS, BRELLIANTS, as and PIQUES, 
geemrieteas: cles esl ts saat 
4-ineh i Balance handles ts * we@| NO 5 0 ee foe 
tek ielezietidie =| 53) m8 uf peg eapet 
Eacrumeens| 22/83/42) A 2 4 BIAN GLAO& §,|: 
Miver bandiae of say patton’. | 8 0| oO] a1 0 moet tofu dre abe aither for Walking or 
BORE AnD voRKs Pa DOr. * a * a sa, Patterns free.—PRTER Bo ROBINSON’S, 103 to 108, Oxford-ntreot. 
White bone handles... <« ~ A Choice Asaoriment of the 
Ditto balance handles 7. 3. 210/17 0| 46 
wack hora Hatred “ wo wo] ao NEw PRINTED ARABIAN GLACK&8, 


githes at whip i coloured grounds, 
NBON, 108 te 108, Oxford-strest, — 
INGHAMS and COLOURED LAWNS, 
for Ladies’ tra’ 


12s, 6d. the Dress, im plain ¢ Sagem pln 
A of Patterns free. = 
PETER , 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 
VARIETY OF 
HEAP SUMMER DRESSES, 


6 and i, A now sarien of colours in the Plain Mexican Cleth, 
G ARODN E R 8’ LAM Ps. Ag ton. cheat aa Shi ais Te tt, Pll Dro 


EADY-MADE DRESSES, 


GARDNERS’ CHANDELIERS, 
GARDNERS’ DINNER see ices. 
GARDNERS’ DRAWING-ROOM 
Pe TABLE GLASS. 
'D GOODS, 


DNERS’ PLATED suitable for the Park, Travelling, or Seaside Wear, 
— ~ eae Pe arranged in the Newom Style of Fashion, 
GABDNERS:, 453 and 454, STRAND, | completo suit, tien saree 8 0 guineas, 
Four Doors Trstalgen-oupens, ETES ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Gaford-street, W, 
= HITE MUSLIN ROBES 
Sucks’ SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE Now in great demand, Tamboured Di 7a.94,each, 
fs as good for aa real silver. Cross-over Stri Stripe, 6a '6d,to 9a 9. the Dress, 
Table Forks (Fiddle Pattern—Per dos.) 110 0 andi i8 @ Some very rich White Hobes, from 22s, 94, to 3 guineas, 
Babin Spoon > hilllip SS 1 a0 ° wi is 0 | ____PaTER ROBINSON'S. 103 30 108, Oxtord-street, We 
Dessert POs Hef » EW Oo 
Ton Spoomms «. 5. w, ws OT OD 8 OB A*® UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND fo for 
Cratlogues , OF past-fres. carriage-free per rail, MANTLES in LIGHT FABRIOB has led to « corresponding 
and Slack, 336, Strand, Propagation. PETER ROBINSON is now in a position to offer for 
the ever seen in one Establishment. They 
DAM and 00. 8 a be SERVICES i oft ane at prices with a view to effect » before the 
of stone 08 viens, | Several hundred Lag nae  ombernn Manual of Fashion. ication. 
always seis - ee tiga ilar j Slane don Peter Robinson's, 103 to 168, rea We 


LARGE NUMBER of SILK MANTLES 
of the Newest Ro J and very richest qualities have been 
purchased in Paris end are now teing offered at very 


‘The bath and Co's warehou-es contains prices at 
Fi tao nomen, spongine, PETER ROB Oxtford-street. 
sed wrery dargtion of oi Nye Hoch aul eth éee- WNAiAd tencalaie 40 seuzcs FROM. 
Zi nti Daen ud Cus Fano Baht a Sooms ACE om om mies MANTLES, 
William-street, London Bridge. Batablished A.D. 1700,” e PETER ROBINBOW'S, 103 to 103 to } ores cnavict.o, 
Fos ty MOURNING, ape RAILWAY, 
PETER BENSO! now 
ole bo scent tao mee tapacinpeees eat eomeinionl Wanita tx JOHN Haw’ tad SON, Ladgate-hill, 
arabs parece by they Ggas ie fo weer, | SILKS, DRESSES, MANTLES, FAMILY LINENS, ; 
256 to 268, Hopeniateect Eee EW ted toe i eat FREE, 
ie, 
UNTEARABLE Patterns of hich 
W BE-GROUND BLACK GRENADINES | _—__ JORNRARYEY ot 9, tateto Mn, 
ont BARDON, ee st hagenratie LAOK FIGURED SILKS. 
- for strength and boanty of dnish, ee jt a 
Ee ot ie LW eee ‘JOHN HARVEY thd SUN, Letgete iil 


L ENO and MUSLIN CURTAINS,—Double 


Good useful Biack Silks, from 356, to 50s, the Dress, ‘4 yeréa long, 128, 64, per pair, A cheap lot of New 
sop PETER ROB pnt ea * ARVEY and SON, Ladgate-hill, 
[== LINENS, direct from Belfast, at granite aLINEN (DEPARTMENT, 
Manufactarers’ ORR , Ludgate-hill. 
JAMES LINDSAY Linen and Cotton best. makes, all widths, 
Deals Damant table Cloths, Rapin Perapkine Dinpere Family Loom Made and Marked with Crs Taitia, and Waseented ior Weer, 
Gecclemen's Lawa and Guta Pe) SS SOPRICELRINTED MUHLING—SEWALL 
and post-free. 


Price-list 
James Lindsay and Co, 16, Donegall-place, Belfast, 


HE “ARIEL” MANTLE, SHAWL, and 


‘reason can be purchased only of FARMER and ROGBAS, 


71, 173, 175, 179, Regent street, 
, " : 
: — ‘rench, Paisiey, Nerwich, and Fancy Shawis, from 


\dE WORLD-RENOWNED WHEELER 
LOCK. BEWIR 


Compernie Lgonaiee, Paria, 
high reputation 
te Seen or See ara 


and Sf. fc, 
PrON WOUSs, Frith-atzeet, Eoho-equare, 


mas ——— 


Moms axr ANTIQUES. = SEWELL and Co. 
dele Monroe Ant 


o Wes eee at 
Compton House, Frith-strest ; and Old Compton-street, Soho, W. 


EW FRENCH SILKS, ir in aeons and 


eS Senet Se 


ne gratis and free. coat! ‘aia, Pateery 
Lm HARVEY and CO. Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, 8, 


gent-st-eet, London, W 


we for rider et"ent tenn ae ay in Pare and Bor: Plaits, Braids, Bands, 


EW SUMMER SILES, 
Patterns poet te. 
New Stripes and aces, 
l guinea Full Dre: 
Quanti oF New ¢ heck Silke tor Youre fp Sion, 


4 Gd, £1 78, 


lain Glacés, in 30 new paaten 
7 An immente stock of Freni Tate Bi 
all at 2 guineas, worth £3. 
Rich Broch¢ = Chéné Glacés and Antiques, 
3 guineas to 5 guineas. 
Fathionable Biles As | wns Styles, very elegant, 


jineas. 
All the new at + Silk Skirts and Jackets, 


CRYSTAL, WAREHOUSES 
Paul'e-churchyard. 


AMOTT “ bye 
Bux SILKS EXTRAORDINARY, 
Bright, pe and Durable, 


Black Gros Solan, £1 TOE: worth 2 guineas, 
- Rich Black 1, Silks, 1s poines. 


Bich Black Poult t de Soiea, £1 15s. 6d, 
Rich B! colem, Ht irene 
The New Gros de Soie, £2 
mate Ani 
9a, 6d., worth 4 gui 


AMOT?’S SILK WAREHOUSES, Gl and 62, St Panl's-churchyard. 
NY’ SUMMER DRESSES 


The New Norwich Zeelika, 
5s. Lid, 12 yards. 
Arab 


qe lid. 12 


1 
The Mow Orepadios Algeria, 
192, 9d, Full Dress, 
The New Cnéné Roubaix Pekin, 
12 yarda, 


10a, 94, 
Plain Fashionable Biace Al 
all the New Colours, 128, 9d., 12 y: 
Rich Alexandra Chénés, a 
4e, 


suitable ssi £1 be. 64, and 14 grlare, 
wagers of pty F 


i MK Sw Sha. per ys yard w: 
+ of the Not ue ea to Tee ena, 
bap y rn game 


F~ the new styles, from 634. por yard, 
All Si the new styles in made-up Ski 
clegant and effective, at moderate Perit 
AMOTT and COMPANY, GRYSTAL W WA |OUSES, 
61 and 62, St. Paul's-churchyard. 


ILKS MUCH UNDER PRICE. 
ALEXANDER ALLAN and CO, invite i 

lowing very aan ed Pr anpaeor — cked. 
colours, at 2s, 2hd. and 40.040. 9 arene 

fs, Ofd, and 24. 1) 
Satins, and Moire secon td 
greatly uncer valae, Black Glacé from |. per 
and Co, are alro showing 8 large assortmentof Grenadines, Muslin:, 
Shawls, Mantles, Ribbons, Lace, and Farcy al! much 
present value.—(€9 and 70, St. Paul's: chnrchiyarés 


Fype seine. x BOOM . CURTAINS 
2100 Pai By noe re ee: and ste 98, 
AMOTT and COMPANY Prof ne 
PpeCK LACE SHAWLS Extraordinary, 


Lace Shel i 15a, and 
miei sold at mila and 


AMOTT and OOMPANY. 61 und 82, i Pant'echanchyant, 
OUBNING.—Untearable Black 


Grenadines, 128, 6d. Full Dress, The New Orape 
‘Tamatavi Muslin, Mohaira, &c., from &s, 64. Full Dreas, Patterns 
free.— RB and CRISP, 198, 


A® FINE AS HUMAN HAIR, Three tor 1a Is, 
et de Sa. Poattroe for 
198, gt FR, 


tampa BAKE and CBISP, 


UMMER WEAR.—GAZE DE CHAMBERY, 
Bea 
_ BA and CRISP’ 8, 188, Regent- treat, 


This. is the cheapest lot we 
for years —BAKER s and CRISP, 1 198, 98, Regent-street. 


OR WEDDING, Evenin 
Tho new ORENADINE MU! 
washing, 10s. 64, Fi 


Walki 
Nin white 08, g Wear, 


i Dress, Patterns 
MAKER and CRISP, 198, ‘Tegent-atrest, 


HILLING GLOVES.—We are now sell: 
seems rai pao ny betecgern amie of 
BARE cad CRISP, sth o%, Hagentatreet, 
EADY- MADE MUSLIN DRESSES, 
with Jackets ie a or 


Skirts only, from 10s, 
BAKE# and CRISP, 198, Regen trek 


ILKS! SILK 8! 


Rich Cor’ed Silks, an Sone 2 guineas Full Dress. 
Striped, Checked, and Fancy oe mm 252, 6d, to 503, Full Dress 


SILKS! 


SILKS. 
rich, bright, (hae ecapen durable sy Gros Grains, 


sien 3 uta Full Dress, 
__ Patterns free ‘BATE CRISP, 193, Kegent-street. 


D(\\() PIECES IN) IN DIAN | TUSSORES and 
_ RUMOHUNDER SI 


Patterns Ieee 


ie en. 


LYS. FOULARDS, best quality, 
All at 294 64 the ex-ra Full Dress 


Patterns 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, 3 Regent- street. 


ip SBARON'S 3 FASHIONS IN DRESS, 


ity invited tot ot 
SUMMER pte ailthe LA BS 


RICH CHENE SILKS, wide width, See. Gd, the Dress of 13 yards, 

All the LATEST FASHIONS in JACKETS and MANTLES for 
ear, 

PAISLEY, CASHMERE, and LACE SHAWLS, in all the latest 


PLAIN and a ALPACA L pet 
eA ake el a d., 108, Od., and 


com much in demand 
A choice asscrtment of inbroldered ant Br Braided Made-up Dresses, 
from I%s, 4. to 2 guineas am 250. Od, 
A lange esortneat eat ote trou 84, 114. to 
Ribbons, Gloves If ‘cuiery, Telmiogay Haberdashery A 
FAMILY AND COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING, 
Millinere, and Dree:: Fe cavaliea with cut lengths at 


Close on Saturdays at gat Four eck. 
JAMES SPENCE and co. W a Retail Silkmercers, 
Drepera, &c.,77 and 78, Se. Pann chara EG 


Wigs, Fron’ 
thee di ery other descrip 
sstatg” 2 tt rman tae tat, al 
Bishopepate- 


b? 
| BEE street Within, Hair-cutting, a," 


JUNE 17, i965 


ROQUET.—Nice pee to Children, 
PARKINS and GOT [0S 15a, set of Croquet, the « or, De 

London, sent into the orgy carriage-paid, on rece! pt ft. Pr in 

onder. — ‘Parking and Gotto, 24 and 25, Oxtord- street, WwW. 0. 


ROQUET, at 15s., 18a, 21s, 

inane tle the SET, with book, book 
vany Fr 

PARKINS sed GOTTO. 24 ani au, 


258, 303, 35, 
of rules.’ Any nat 58, 


Pa Balondiet, W. 
PUBSTRATE, SET of CROQUET, 


size, 30¢,, with book of raul a, = 
sallwey station in England upon pee re carriage paid, to eny F 


ARKINS and GOTTO, 
8% SHOWROOMS for BIRTH DAY. WEDDING, 
and CHRISTENING PRESENTS, aaietes an immense 


eRe 3 in ee 


OBTRAIT ALBUMS, to 


bound in ye yey Leather Joints, plain 
alegantly ‘moun yrs and 
of 3000. eat rama afesees 25, Oxford etreet, Wn 


URSES, pocket-books, cigar-cases, 
Pose papel -cen fi ee a bottles (double ped 


—- upon XB, Cheieo artlaies selected. an aad, oat poms fee to te 
ee 
500 DEESSING-CASES and DRESSING. 
BAGs, ye a5 bet meant a eerie and fitted in 
IDS ENVELOPE CASiS > 


PURSEA B NG-BOOKS, &c. rere Laie sy 

15.000 | BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, and 
FP. raed SERV IONS, in every variety ot type 

120 SHEETS of NOTE-PAPER for 6d,; 

120 thick ditte for le; 120 000 eri lag black-bord 
= llition penis ii — nial omntieeie ae 
9 MILLION ENVELOPES Sold Annually 
at PARKINS and GOTTO'’S. 


PRICES. —PABKLINS and 
Bible Warehouse, 25, Oxtord-street, 
for Te: 250 useful for 9d. ; 10 ered, 
Se rae ope 
the 1000 ; extra thick ditto, at 4s. 6d. per 1000, 
Parkin 


TO agar “al ‘sdcpiea's pared beeen fan phar! Has 


papas bing only 3 ran of ao 2 gue 


oe cea CASES, at 2s, each, 
Arta 


Grae RAW WRITING-PAPER (PARKINS and 
GOTTO 


than sein is wae 
Parkins and Golto, Paper and 


300, ut 


OW TO GET RICH.—Country Shop- 
keepers may Tany Teslise a large ineome by the sale of Cheap and 
Good Stationery, (with cost and selling , 
tkowing & cleat | 


8, dee, 
Se of 50 free, A bundle of 
for four stamps. miisner aA NOER, 308, High Holborn Wwe 


ot WHITE PAPER ‘NECK. — 


1OMAS'S cone SEWING-MACHINES, 
Senet a eo 
Se NEW NBEDLES.—The 


PATENT RIDGED-EYES ey aeniet, nt 
tt twelve po ae] 


epee Deal wa ra, 


47, Great am-street; Queen's 


Boe PERMANENT MARKING I INK 


Bis the host See peel 


Egon. Roi “Fe ACen So isbe, to, 
J a the isabel, 
Spe actos, 15 


bieernt wrt 
URRBOWS’ Lay DSOAPE " GLASSES, 
£3 13s. 6d. 
ss Sn, Sora ar ly 
fs 


IAN NOTORPES PETE AORDINARY. 
INOFORTES, for three years, after which, and without any 
Aire ristover, te plinotorte e becomes of 
nae plants. 0 a 
60-guinea semi-oblique, £5 5a, per 


instrument is warranted y 


“Zoe bea 


A at 4 
Deane and Co, (the Monument), London Bridge, 


[® ZOU TRAVEL send for BUSSBY SMITH 
aronky etter Sa ee eee 


sor cxcellonan Sod chenps 


POPON A X.—PIESSE and LUBIN’S 
NEW gag aye fn ny is a native flower of Mexico, 
rare fragrance. 2 64,—Laborstory 


of Flowers, 2, New Bond-st. 
Waits x and 
hewie Sre Trae petite of a 


st decay , strengthens the 
to the Preath. Price 3a 08 per 
ae es mown: omiste and Perfumers. 


* Ask for ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


SOUND TEBTH 
attraction, and to bealth 
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